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The Condon mob have come and gone, 
leaving behind them many musical 
memories and a collection of ‘“Con- 
donisms”. Eddie may not be the best 
guitarist in the world (according to him- 
self, he is the worst) but he is a very 
shrewd musical director, and as a quip- 
ster has no equal in the world today. 
Many of his verbal sallies are worthy of 
permanent record, and it is for that 
reason we include in this month’s issue a 
verbatim report of his interview on 
B.B.C. Television. 

If Eddie hadn’t turned to music as an 
outlet for his high spirits, we have no 
doubt he would have become a great 
writer, no further proof of this state- 
ment being necessary if you care to read 
his “We Called It Music” (Feter Davies 
Ltd. or Jazz Book Club), or his more 
recent book “Treasury of Jazz”. The 
latter, a tremendously amusing book is 
shortly to be published here, but a few 
copies of the American edition are on 
sale at Dobell’s Jazz Record Shop, price 
37/6 


The Condon band, although they 
didn’t please everybody, played some 
bright, warm sounding Dixieland music. 
Sunk without trace was that jazz style 
we nostalgically think of as “Chicago 
Style’. Gone, no doubt for ever, are 
those solos made up of short, agitated 
phrases full of strange dissonances we 
used to associate with Frank Tesche- 
maker, Pee Wee Russell and other of 
the Chicago clan. In its place we were 
presented with some good clean-cut 
music, noticeable for its strong, impell- 
ing rhythm. 

Considering that Condon himself 
played but little, the rhythm team were 
exceedingly strong. George Wettling. for 
us the star of the show. produced a fine. 
rock steady beat, and showed a wonder- 
ful understanding of the soloists’ require- 
ments, He was ably supported by a very 


sound bassist in Leonard Gaskin and in 
Gene Schroeder, a very sympathetic 
pianist. 

The playing of the latter came as 
somewhat of a surprise to us and 
proved how one can be misled by 
gramophone records. Schroeder on re- 
cord has often sounded unimaginative, 
but heard 1a person he turned out to be 
a good two-handed pianist, who soloed 
with authority and who helped to swing 
the band enormously. 

It was this section of the Condon band 
that showed up British jazz in a poor 
light. The solo horns of Wild Bill 
Davison, Cutty Cutshall and Bob Wil- 
bur are hardly superior to those blown 
by such worthies as Lyttelton, Sandy 
Brown. Bruce Turner, Chris Barber or 
other of our British hornmen, but that 
American rhythm section was in a dif- 
ferent class from anything our jazz bands 
can muster. 

At the Stoll Theatre concerts the 
Lyttelton rhythm section sounded 
extremely weak. Jim Bray was so badly 
placed on the stage that he was com- 
pletely inaudible to those sitting in the 
circle. Stan Greig didn’t appear to be 
paving attention, and Johnny Parker 
evidently can’t make up his mind what 
style of piano he is going to adopt next. 
Lyttelton and Turner are good enough 
by any standards to deserve better back- 
ing than they are getting at present. 

The Festival Hall Concert organised 
bv the National Jazz Federation pro- 
vided us with a better chance to really 
hear the Condon band. Wild Bill Davi- 
son blew some of his most exciting horn. 
and young Bob Wilber played his Good- 
man-type clarinet exquisitely. 

These late night shows get to be 
somewhat of a drag on us oldsters. but 
George Wettling’s superb drumming so 
fixed our attention throughout that we 
scarcely had to stifle one single yawn. 
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Humph and Bruce Turner played on 
top form with the Condon rhythm team 
behind them, and we also had another 
opportunity of hearing that very good 
bass player, Lennie Bush. It was a 
good idea on someone's part to include 
Bush, but thank goodness they didn’t 
disturb Wettling the inclusion of a 
British drummer would have been the 
worst kind of anticlimax. 

Another Britisher distinguised 
himself was pianist Dill Jones. Looking 
as if he had come off second best in a 
struggle with Moby Dick, he limped on 
the stage and commenced to play some 
of the best piano we have ever heard 
from him. The Hines influence is very 
strong here and what could be better 
than that. 

At the house of a friend after the 
show, we got a chance to ask Eddie his 
views on the British iazz scene. Of 
Lyttelton he said, “. . . and besides being 
a really great trumpeter, he’s a great 
fella. Can have my club anytime he 
wants it”. Of Bruce Turner“... plays 
real jazz —- wonderful fund of ideas”. 
Dill Jones is up there with 
Schroeder, Sullivan, Stacy and all”. Of 
the general scene. ‘“‘We have been sur- 
prised at the high standard of jazz in 
this country, and I mean that! There 
are not many places back in the States 
where you can hear real iazz vlayed any 
longer, but here you seem to have 
plenty of musicians who can play it.” 

It was just around this iuncture in 
our conversation that our friend decided 
to get his wife from her nice warm bed 
with the obiect of making us some sand- 
wiches. Voices were heard in_ the 
passage. outside a door shut with a 
bang. 

“Sandwiches?” said Mr. Condon. “All 
we'll be getting is slammed-door soufflé.” 
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Out of the many Greenwich Village 
detonations set off by Eddie Condon 
during his recent visit, the most 
«cataclysmic must surely have been his 
wonderful battle with Geoffrey Johnson 
Smith, interviewer on the B.B.C.’s 
television “Highlight” programme. 

Condon proved to be less co-operative 
than Gilbert Harding at his fiercest, and 
about as sarcastically vicious as a Wild 
Bill trumpet solo. 

Stalled from the very first question, 
Smith began by asking: As one of the 
leading jazz men in the world, do you 
think it: 18: ater 

“>’ you mean the world, or jazz?” 

“I def’n’ly do. It’s serious, it’s sincere, 
but jazz is like anything else, it can be 
prostituted, mistreated and abused.” 

Suddenly jolted down to equal terms, 
Smith continued: “How do you re- 
cognise when jazz is being mistreated 
‘and abused ?” 

“That’§ simple. There’s so much of 
that an’ so little real, honest-to-goodness 

Smith: “You haven't changed your 
style since those very early days when a 
lot of other... 

beg. your pardon,” (Condon in 
control) “now just a moment. That's 
been discussed on various occasions, 
*bout changing the style. Our style, or 
rather the sincerity of it, has not 
changed, but maybe there’s a younger 
clarinet player or younger drummer 
comes in with some fresh life.” 

Smith, by now a little rattled, hangs 
on: “But it has been suggested that, in 
point of fact, your stvle hasn’t changed 
as much as others. Would you consider 
that you are playing the real jazz?” 

A piece of the purest Condon brings 
Eddie back to the wheel again: “Well, I 
don’t want to veridicalise any pronouns.” 

Smith looks stunned, but manages 
“Uh huh.” (Chambers Dictionary — 
veridical, truth-telling, coinciding with 
fact). 

Eddie continues: “I must say that some 
of these various efforts have been made 
but where are they? They’re not 
around any more.” 

Smith, stung to the quick: “Whereas 
you're suggesting that you are ?” 

Condon raises an eyebrow critically. 
leaps from his chair and looks around 
himself anxiously: “Well I hope I am.” 

Smith, unmoved, changes the subject: 
“IT notice that, in some of your records, 
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EDDIE CONDON’S B.B.C. Television 
interview reported by STEVE VOCE 


although you Play the guitar a tremen- 
dous amount - ; 

“You watch ‘em closely‘n’ you'll see 
that’s an exaggeration,” chips in Eddie 
with a cynical frown. 

- you never do any solos, whereas 
many ‘otaer people who are soloists or 
leaders of bands have long prolonged 
solos on their records.” 

Eddie frowns viciously at the camera. 
Smith continues: “Is this modesty that 
prevents you from having solos ?” 

Condon (bluntly with feeling): “No, 
just lack of talent.” 

This time Smith’s eyebrow goes up. 
Condon’s new world approach is now 
impudently pitted against the Victorian 
code of honour so hallowed by the 
B.B.C. 

“Just... lack... . of talent?” he re- 
peats nervously. The new world pushes 
home its advantage quickly, turning in 
its chair to emphasise its point. 
“Modesty’s a wunnerful thing. I wish I 
had some.” 

Smith changes the subject with a 
glimpse of the suavity so much in evi- 
dence at the beginning of the pro- 
gramme,, but now tattered in the caustic 
gale from Chicago. 

“Now you've met practically all the 
most famous people in the world of jazz 
— Count Basie, Duke Ellington and 
peoole like that. Out of all these people 
you've met, is there any one nerson 
who’s influenced you more than any of 
the others?” 

“Oh there’s several. I would sav in 
short order Mamie Smith, Bessie Smith, 
Bix Beiderbecke and Louis Armstrong 
and several more. I'd say those four.” 
He looks appealinglv at the camera and 
savs: “This is entirely unrehearsed.” As 
if we didn’t know. 

Smith, anti¢tipating another flow of 
unauthorised Condonia, cuts in firmly. 
“Well when say they've 
influenced you, in what way ?” 

“They didn’t influence me. I iust liked 
what they did.” snavs Eddie impatiently. 

Again a rapid change of subiect by 
the rattled interviewer: “And whenever 
you play . 

38 would. like to play the piano, by 
the way,” Condon interrupts apropos of 
nothing and with a saintly beam. 

Seeing a possible escape, Smith walks 
right into the trap. to have the distilla- 
tion of Greenwich Village sarcasm 
poured over his head. 

“Why's that ?” he asks. 


“WHY is_ that ?” 
treating his victim to a puzzled look that 
normal people reserve for village idiots. 


repeats Condon, 


Wh, ‘wat something 
unusual ?” However, he lets it ride. “I 
would LOVE to play the piano. Why I 
can't play the piano, my hands are too 
small.” 

Baffled, Johnson Smith comes back 
for more. “But I noticed that... Is 
you're sticking to the guitar 
still ?” 

And he gets more. “AM I sticking to 
the guitar? I didn’t know that. Thank 
you, you're getting very informative,” 
says Eddie politely. 

Smith switches again, his voice a little 
higher: “Now whenever I see jazz musi- 
cians like yourself play, they always 
seem to be ‘smiling, but I have a nasty 
suspicion that some of it is a bit 
forced. Are you always happy?” 

But Eddie is absorbed by something 
in the studio and gazes vacantly above 
him. A dreadful pause and then. “Er. 
oh, about smiling. Well there is a thing 
called ‘mail-order-house personality’ and 
I just don’t have no credit with those 
people. They don’t answer my letters.” 
Slightly obscure? 

“How d’you mean, a ‘mail-order- 
house personality ?” 

“Well whenever anything is sorta 
common and low-priced it’s er. ... 
well... er . . . mail-order-house.” 

“That's the way to” wry and project 
your personality 


“When I wanta buy a plough, - inter- 
rupts the 52nd Street fireball, “bein’ a 
conscientious farmer,” (sniff) “I like to 


buy it direct. No mail-order house.” 

Johnson Smith rapidly and gracefully 
lets himself out: “Well Mr. Condon I 
can't say that I've followed you entirely, 
but thank you very much indeed.” 

“That's perfectly O.K.” condescends 
Mr. Condon with similar grace and an 
inclination of the head. 

“And that’s all from ‘Highlight’ 
tonight,” says Mr. Johnson Smith, hogg- 
ing the camera with a smile. 

The Illinois overtones are still coming 
through: “It's been my pleasure being 
with you.” 

And in the background, Mr. Geoffrey 
Johnson Smith can faintly be heard say- 
ing “Good-night” before rushing home 
“S take the juice of two quarts of 
whisky. 
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TONY HOWARD 


JOHN LEWIS 


AND THE 


Jazz has come a long way since the 
early nineteen hundreds—from the New 
Orleans cribs to Carnegie Hall, geogra- 
phically and musically both. At the 
moment it has reached a critical stage 
where more and more art-music lovers 
are taking an interest in it and regarding 
it as “music”. The main reason for this 
is the fact that its composers, dissatisfied 
with the limited forms which have so 
far been used in jazz (Ellington and a 
few others excepted) and possessing a 
spirit of adventure to explore new corri- 
dors, are now writing with more complex 
contrapuntal lines, extended harmonic 
shapes and subtler tone colours. 

Another factor is that these modern 
jazz composers are greatly, if not always 
effectively, influenced by the great 
European masters from Bach and Beet- 
hoven to their modern counterparts, 
Bartok and Stravinssky. Critic Ralph 
Gleason summed it up thus in the San 
Francisco Cronicle: “Musicians are now 
demanding form, restraint, control, and 
above all, extended lines of improvisa- 
tion, and the full range of harmony and 
rhythm possible to jazz .. . “The result 
is a music that is .t once complex and 
orderly; whose excitement is controlled; 
where the soloist uses structure as well 
as dynamics to create a climax; and 
where inspiration finds logical channels 
for expression.” 

There is a school of thought, made 
up mainly of purist dichards, ‘convinced 
that jazz, as a result, must lose all its 
emotional strength and spontaneous sur- 
prises, becoming a_ dull, intellectual 
music. Gunther Schuller. a_ classical 
composer and first French-horn player 
with the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra 
— who, incidentally, does jazz session 
work as well — has this to say on that 
idea: “The fact that jazz is acquiring 
more form does not necessarily mean 
that jazz will lose its freedom of indi- 
vidual speech. As jazz grows in form, it 
will develop a freedom that is inherent 
in all the great masterpieces of classical 
music. Form does not mean rigidity by 
rote. And the best and most successful 
example of how form is becoming more 
meaningfully extended in jazz is the 
work of the Modern Jazz Quartet. 

The MJQ has, of course, already made 
jazz history. At present it represents “the 


ultimate” in most unblinkered jazz 
lovers’ eyes — and the group’s extra- 
ordinary success is mainly owed to John 
Lewis, its arranger, pianist and musical 
director. 

Lewis forms the point of jazz’s fast- 
advancing arrow, carving a new path in 
the present era. His writing and arrang- 
ing have had an effect upon Jazz, especi- 
ally small groups, comparable to the 
discovery of penicillin in medicine. 
However, John did not stumble across 
his direction in music by accident one 
night while tinkering around at the 
piano — it took him many years to 
evolve. 

He was born in La Grange, Illinois, on 
March 5, 1920, the son of an optometrist 
father and a mother who had studied 


singing with the daughter of Mme. 
Schumann-Heink. The family moved to 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, when John 
was two months’ old. 

At the age of seven he began taking 
piano and violin lessons, and continued 
his music. studies privately until he 
joined the University of New Mexico, 
where for the first three years he 
majored in anthropology but changed to 
music in his last year. 

When, at twenty-one, John left col- 
lege and went into the army for a four- 
year stretch he continued playing and 
writing. It was during this period that he 
met Kenny Clarke, already an estab- 
lished jazzman who was developing a 
cross-rhythmic style of drumming that 
was to become a foundation of modern- 
jazz technique. Lewis was fascinated by 
Clarke’s experimental writing, its melodic 
and harmonic progressions. 

He returned to civilian life in 
November 1945, and went back home 
without any definite plans in view. Soon, 
however, he heard a broadcast of the 
first authentic bop unit to reach the West 
Coast — a Dizzy Gillespie Sextct com- 
prised of Charlie Parker, Milt Jackson. 
Al Haig, Ray Brown and Stan Levey 
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(heard here on Esquire 10-028 and 10- 
040). John then realised his aim in life, 
and left for New York, the fount of 
modern jazz. And on his arrival, he 
looked up Kenny Clarke. 

“Klook” introduced him to Dizzy 
Gillespie, now back East and in the 
process of forming a big band. Dizzy 
realised the latent jazz potential of Lewis 
and offered him a job as arranger. This 
coincided John enrolling at the 
Manhatten School of Music, but he only 
stayed for one semester, before joining 
the Gillespie band as pianist. 

In 1947 while John was still with Diz, 
“Toccata for Trumpet and Orchestra”, 
he wrote his first full-scale jazz work. 
which was premiéred at Caregie Hall by 
the band but, unfortunateiy, not re- 
corded. His other early scores for 
Gillespie included “Two Bass Hit” and 
“Stay On It” (both HMV DLP 1047) 
while some of his recordings as pianist 
with Dizzy’s band have been reissued in 
Britain by the World Record Club (R29). 
John plays on all the big-band tracks, 
taking a solo on another of his arrange- 
ments, “Emanon” (wrongly labelled 
“One Bass Hit No. 1). 

When the band came to Europe in 
1948, Lewis decided to remain in Paris 
and continue his studies. He made some 
sides with Howard McGhee and others 
for the Swing label, and submitted some 
arrangements to Ted Heath and other 
leaders. is hard to believe but they 


were turned down, without exception, 
and John found that his occasional 
broadcasts with the Tony Proteau band 
and spasmodic club gigs hardly kept him 
solvent—so he returned to the States 
two months later. 

Back in America, John found that des- 
perate measures were needed if he was 
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to pay the rent, but he soon had the 
chance of working with Charlie Parker 
and Lester Young, also recording with 
therm for Norman Granz. Representative 
titles include “Foggy Day” and “Little 
Pee Blues” (with Pres), “Si Si” and 
“Swedish Schnaps’ (with Bird), all re- 
leased here by Columbia. However, the 
records are of little consequence — 
Lewis-Wise, that is — for during this 
periud he did almost no writing or 
arranging, and was not widely featured 
as piano soloist. 

Towards the taii-end of 1948, John 
appeared at the Royal Roost on Broad- 
way with the Miles Davis band as 
pianist-arranger, which association led to 
a couple of recording sessions which 
were to establish him as a writer of real 
distinction. They also became the 
greatest influence on small-group writing 
in modern jazz. 

THREE SESSIONS 

There were three of these history- 
making sessions — January 21, 1949; 
April 22, 1949, and March 13, 1950 — 
John playing piano on the last two dates. 
The group's main objective was to 
create a new sound of musical unity. 
The line-up included French horn and 
tuba, apart from the usual rhythm sec- 
tion, trumpet (Miles himself), alto (Lee 
Konitz), baritone (Gerry Mulligan) and 
trombone (Jay-Jay Johnson or Kai 
Winding). The other arrangers included 
Miles, Gerry, Gil Evans and Johnny 
Carisi. 

John’s arrangement of “Move” and 
“Boplicity” are available in this country 
on two Capitol singles, CL 13249 and 
13255 respectively. Capitol LC 6683 con- 
tains a further Lewis score, “Rouge”, 
which, unlike the others, is his original 
composition. The results of all three 
sessions embody some of the first im- 
portant innovations in modern-jazz writ- 
ing, largely derived from linear scoring 
in place~of the usual ‘block’ section 
figures. 

‘During this 1949/50 period, he free- 
lanced, and figured on some Jay-Jay 
Johnson waxings. He wrote “Afternoon 
In Paris” for Jay-Jay’s Quintet, which 
included Sonny Stitt on tenor (Esquire 
EP 97). Additionally, he composed a 
piece called “Elysées” (a tune that has 
the knack of being frequently mis-spelt!) 
for Johnson’s Sextet. Sonny Rollins and 
Kinny Dorham being the other horns in 
this group. (Esquire EP 107). 

THE FIRST M.J.O. 

John continued to gig prolifically dur- 
ing the early ‘fifties, and sometimes 
played dates in a quartet under Milt 
Jackson’s direction. The group did not 
have a regular line-up but varied from 
iob to job, although usually, it included 
John, Percy Heath or Ray Brown, and 
Kenny Clarke or Al Jones—the germina- 
tion of the first Modern Jazz Quartet. 
Nevertheless, the foursome’s music in 
those days was as informal as a come- 
as-you-are party. There was little or no 
writing involved, but in their blowing 
sessions the boys already expressed a 
mutual understanding. This was to 
become one of the prime features of the 
MJQ as such; today. they are no longer 
individuals, but as four men with one 
mind. Some of their earlier, free- 
swinging conceptions can be heard on 
London LZ-C 14006. 

In 1952 the group began to become 
recognised as a regular proposition, and 


John took over all the writing, so that 
for the next recording date (December 
22, 1952) he had four full scores scribed 
for the boys. This session was to mark 
the turning point in John’s career, for 
whether he had realised it or not, he 
founded and opened a new school of 
jazz. He composed four numbers and 
arranged four others for that date and 
the next. The originals were ‘“Ven- 
déme™; “La Ronde (no connection with 
the Oscar Straus film theme); “The 
Queen’s Fancy” (inspired by the corona- 
tion of Queen Elizabeth II), and 
“Delaunay’s Dilemma” (dedicated to 
Charles Delaunay), and the arranged 
standards, “Rose Of The Rio Grande”, 
“All The Things You Are”, “Autumn 
In New York”, and “But Not For Me” 
—released on two Esquire EPs. EP 14 


and 74, 
VOICE LESSONS 

In spite of the wide-spread acclaim of 
John and the Quartet (now called the 
Milt Jackson Modern Jazz Quartet) by 
critics and musicians alike, work eluded 
them in 1953 and they were forced to 
break up. John managed to get some 
record sessions with Klook and Percy, 
and also recorded again with Jay-Jay 
Johnson Sextet, this time including the 
late Clifford Brown (Vogue LDE 124). 
He next recorded with the Clifford 
Brown Sextet (with Percy but not 
Kenny) arranging “Easy Living” (Vogue 
LDE 121). In October, 1954, Sonny 
Rollins cut an EP with John, Milt, Percy 
and Klook. which was labelled Sonny 
Rollins with the Modern Jazz Quartet— 
a misleading heading, as this was not 
the MJQ as we know it, but Milt's 
somewhat informal unit. 

Later, John Lewis reioined the Man- 
hattan School of Music, adding voice 
lessons to his syllabus. He sang with 
the Schola Cantorum, a choir on a par 
with the Bach Cantata Society and 
Glasgow Orpheus Choir. and in 1954 
won an M.A. degree. The same year, 
feeling hungry too often, Lewis replaced 
Hank Jones us Ella Fitzgerald's pianist. 
and made a JAPT tour which included 
another trip to Europe. He accompanied 
Ella to Australia, but does not seem to 
have recorded with her. 

DJANGO 

Two years after “‘%’endéme” and 
“Queen’s Fancv”, the record sales were 
such that Prestige commissioned another 
album. So once again, two years and a 
day later, John took the quartet into a 
recording studio, to record some of his 
masterful scores. This disc was the first 
to be recorded under the name of the 
Modern Jazz Quartet, without leadership 
credit. John wrote two originals 
“Diango” and. “Milano”, to which he 
added a new workout on “One Bass Hit” 
for Percy Heath, and an extended ver- 
sion of “La Ronde”, which in its turn 
had been adapted from Lewis’ “Two 
Bass Hit” — written for the 1947 
Gillespie band. 

Probably almost every reader will be 
familiar with “Django” and “Milano”, 
two of the most successful John Lewis’ 
compositions -— especially the _ first 
named with its fascinating, repeated bass 
figures and wonderful evocation of a 
Continental Gipsy musician’s guitar style, 
made by four Americans playing quite 
dissimilar instruments. “La Ronde”, 


however, is a neglected masterpiece of 
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musical invention and contrast — a 
suite of four movements built from just 
one tune, without a single hint of spread- 
ing the material too thin, but providing 
an apt context for each member of the 
euphonic MJQ in turn (Esquire 20-038). 

The quartet’s personal appearances 
were still irregular, although the release 
of “Django” hit a large percentage of 
the world’s leading jazz critics with the 
most pleasurable kind of impact. The 
1955 critics’ poll in “Down Beat”, how- 
ever, placed the Modern Jazz Quartet 
an easy top and within a few days club 
owners who had previously brushed off 
John and his colleagues were burning up 
the wires to book them, right across the 
States from Birdland on Broadway, to 
the Blackhawk in San Francisco. 


CONCORDE 
Prestige decided to strike while the 
proverbial iron was hot and taking the 
name of a new Lewis work, “Concorde”, 
as their title they recorded one more 
album — a twelve-inch LP in the States, 
but cut down to a ten over here (Esquire 
oy 69) owing to a copyright restriction 
“All Of You”. 
 emedadal™ is a fugue, the ultimate in 
counterpoint, but as with virtually all of 
John’s writing, there are opportunities 
for the soloists to express themselves 


freely within a preconceived formal 
structure. “Softly As In A Morning 
Sunrise” finds Lewis borrowing at 


length from a “Musical Offering” by J. 
S. Bach in the opening and closing sec- 
tions — a disastrous venture in theory, 
yet completely tasteful, apposite and 
captivating in practice. “Ralph’; New 


Blues” wails mightly without raising its 
“voice” above mezzo-forte the 
unmomentous Gershwin’ medley is 


mainly notable for its inclusion of the 
seldom-heard “For You, For Me, For 


Evermore” alongside “Soon”, “Love 
Walked In” and “Love Is Here To Stay” 
CONNIE KAY 


Drummer Connie Kay (Kirnon) makes 
his debut with the unit on this album, 
replacing Kenny Clark who decided to 
move into a different environment after 
a lengthy mental conflict between his 
deep admiration for Lewis’ creative ex- 
periments and a desire to cut loose and 
work with an earthier unit again. But 
any initial doubts at the choice of a 
comparatively unknown percussionist 
for the MJQ were forgotten when 
Connie, a former Lester Young sidesman, 
dug himse!f in. Lewis told a reporter: 

“It must be possible to hear all the 
music, or else all these other aspects we 
work on — harmonic and melodic as 
well as rhythmic — lose their impact. 
One trouble with many modern drum- 
mers, for example, is that they play too 
loud.” From which it can be appreciated 
that Kay is actually better suited than 
Klook was to the MJQ as heard in 
John’s mind, for Connie retains zest and 
fire, covering his entire kit from the bass 
drum to a graduated range of cymbals 
and triangle, yet keeps the upver limits 
of his volume scale down to a natural, 
comfortable, room-size sound. 

Problems of internal balance have 
therefore been solved to such perfection 
that the basically light piano touch of 
Lewis; Milt's unforced vibes; and Percy's 
unamplified bass are able to merge, 
separate, rise and fall with little or no 
artificial boost from a microphone at 
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the vast majority of locations, including 
concert halls, visited by the quartet 
nowadays. 

1956 has found the MJQ growing from 
strength to unprecedented strength. A 
new recording deal with Atlantic has 
produced what may well be their most 
rewarding album to date — “Fontessa” 

a_ little suite inspired by the 
Renaissance Commedia Dell’arte.” 
according to John who further explains, 
“T particularly had in mind their plays 
which consisted of a very sketchy plot, 
and in which the details, the lines etc. 
were improvised.” 

Nevertheless, the plot of ‘Fontessa” 
seems far less sketchy than the modest 
Lewis cares to admit. It progresses 
from a movement built around Milt 
Jackson's vibes through a second section 
in which John’s elegant piano moves 
delectably in and out of tempo, to the 
culminating movement, uniquely utilising 
Connie’s metal percussion instruments in 
a manner never previously attempted (to 
my knowledge), let alone developed in 


jazz. 
“Versailles” notice the recurring 
French touch in Lewis’s titles — provides 


a further, graceful demonstration of the 
composer's ease in the intricate paths of 
counterpoint, bound together by the 
lightly scintillating percussion beats 
(mostly triangle) of Connie Kay. And 
to complete the programme John wrote 
some ingenious, meaningful transcrip- 
tions of the standard “Over The Rain- 
bow” (guided towards a final canonic 
statement of the theme). ‘“Woody'n 
You”. “Bluesology” (Milt's rocking blues 
line in a fresh guise). “Angel Eyes” and 
“Willow Weep For Me” all as un- 
pretentious as they are productively 
adventurous (London LTZ-K_ 15022). 
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Norman Granz commissioned Lewis 
to record some of his scores and the 
the results, “The Modern Jazz Society 
Iresents A Concert of Contemporary 
Music.” have been issued here on 
Columbia 33CX 10038. “The composi- 
tions centre on, and depend on, the jazz 
soloist, and they incorporate jazz and 
classical techniques,” writes Granz in 
his liner notes, thus giving a vague but 
fairly adequate description of the music. 
John Lewis conducts, but does not play 
with the group which is piano-less and 
comprises tenor sax (Stan Getz or 
Lucky Thompson), trombone (JayJay 
Johnson), clarinet (Tony Scott or Aaron 
Sachs), French horn (Schuller), flute 
(James Politis), bassoon (Manuel Zegler). 
harp (Janet Putnam), bass (Heath) and 
drums (Kay) — combining to produce 
an album of unremitting interest and a 
wide degree of attainment, even if the 
European and jazz conventions combine 
less readily here than in the typical, de- 
finitive performances of the Modern 
Jazz Quartet. 

To counteract the ‘“serfousness” of 
this Modern Jazz Society set, Norman 
Granz subsequently asked John if he'd 
like to make a free-wheeling, heart-on- 
sleeve session. And a willing answer in 
the affirmative led to his Modern Jazz 
Sextet LP with Dizzy Gillespie and 
Sonny Stitt (back on alto, sounding like 
Bird’s twin brother!) plus Lewis him- 
self, guitarist Skeeter Best, Percy Heath 
and drummer Charlie Persip in a 
mighty rhythm section that could swing 
a sack of lead! Diz and Sonny exhibit 
a veritable abundance of cogent ideas, 
supplementing and supplemented by the 
others throughout a_ ballad medley; 
“Mean To Me”; an almost totally ad lib 
“Tour De Force’; “Dizzy Meets Sonny” 


Ivie Anderson 


Motherless child; Solitude 


and “Blues For Bird”. Not a Lewis 
original among them, but John’s delicate, 
yet firm keyboard attack, translucent 
chording, and uncluttered, directly com- 
municative solo ideas justify his active 
presence on the date. 

Now broadly accepted as the most 
vital jazz composer this side of Ellington, 
Lewis has changed the face of modern 
jazz with his well-digested, challengingly 
re-fashioned, intelligently integrated 
and emotionally projected gamut of 
musical narratives, spanning 18th 
Century Leipzig and 20th Century 
Harlem in one confident stride. 


JAMES ASMAN’S 
JAZZ CENTRE 


is now open 


Jazz Specialists in LPs, 78s, 
Second-hand items and deletions 
45s and EPs. 


ALL MAKES IN STOCK 


James Asman’s Jazz Centre. 


23a New Row, St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, W.C.2. 


(opposite the New Theatre and one minute 
from Leicester Square Tube Station) 


COVENT GARDEN 1380 


% “Duke Ellington Presents Ivie Anderson” 


DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


I got it bad and that ain’t good; Hayfoot, strawfoot; 
Chocolate shake; At a dixie roadside diner 


% “Tiny Parham’s South Side Jazz” 
Tiny Parham and his Musicians 


Snake eyes; Head Hunter’s dream; Clarice; Stuttering blues 


©Fats” Waller 


(Vocal, Piano, Hammond Organ) 


There’s a gal in my life; Slightly less than wonderful ; 
This is so nice; Martinique; Sometimes I feel like a 
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* Louisiana Sugar Babies 
featuring “Fats” Waller and James P. Johnson 
Willow tree; ’Sippi; Thou swell; Persian rug 
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This past month television provided 
some most rewarding moments of jazz. 
The “Odyssey” show written by Frederic 
Ramsey, traced the history of early jazz 
from the backwoods of Alabama to the 
city of New Orleans. The show opened 
with a group consisting of Max Kamin- 
sky, Kai Winding, Sol Yaged, Lou Stein, 
Jack Lesberg and Cliff Leeman playing 
“Basin St. Blues’ and “Muskrat 
Ramble”. Narrator Charles Collingwood, 
who did an excellent job, played parts 
of two discs (one by Papa Celestin and 
the other by Bessie Smith) to familiarize 
the autience with the sounds of early 
jazz, and also exhibited some photos of 
Bunk Johnson and Sidney Bechet. 

The first part of the show took its 
cameras to the Cahaba River in Ala- 
bama to the home of Horace Sprott. 
Most of the show evolved around Sprott 
and many of his older neighbours who 
spoke about the old days and gave 
examples of how the early slave songs, 
spirituals, and work songs became the 
Blues. Mr. Sprott himself showed a re- 
markable memory for the old songs and 
sang “Mean World”, “Free at Last”, and 
others. Background music during these 
sequences were by Blind Freddie Small 
on harmonica, and Philip Ramsey on 
the guitar. An _ unidentified woman 
sang “Walk the Milky Highway” which 
was followed by a version from the 
studio group featuring great muted 
trumpet by Maxie Kaminsky. Later on 
in the programme Sprotts (despite his 
old age) showed some groovy dancing 
in the form of the Buck Dance with a 
skiffle group. The Laneville-Johnson 
Brass band performed primitively on 
battered instruments but gave us a real, 
living example of how man _ first 
developed this thing we call jazz. 
Switching briefly to New Orleans the 
audience was treated to a street parade 
with the Eureka Brass Band playing (of 
course) “When The Saints Go Marching 
In’. The wild, earthy antics of the crowd 
following the band were as exuberant 
as the music. 

Unfortunately very little time was 
spent in New Orleans, and we were 
again shifted back to Alabama for more 
interesting talk from Horace Sprott on 
his backwoods farm. The show closed 
with the plaving of “St. James Infirmary 
Blues” with Lou Stein showing he has a 


good knowledge of the blues, and Kai 
Winding surprising with some fine tail- 
gate tram. While the programme was 
more of a social document, it was 
thoroughly interesting and informative 
for the jazz enthusiast. 


WORLD JAZZ FESTIVAL 


Clarinettist Owen Engel who has been 
written about in previous columns has 
brought his World Jazz Festival to the 
New York High Schools. His first con- 
cert was at Jamaica High School, and 
again featured many compositions and 
arrangements by top Foreign Jazzmen. 


‘Mr. Engel feels that jazz refiects a great 


deal of culture from the different areas 
— New Orleans, Chicago, Kansas City. 
etc. — so he is conveying the cultures of 
our foreign friends through the flexible 
and expressive voice of American Jazz- 
men, a sort of foreign jazz with an 
American accent. France's Andre 
Persiany sat in playing his arrangement 
of “Blue Lou” and was later joined by 
Paul Quinichette on “Blue and Sentimen- 
tal”. Accordianist Mat Matthews of 
Holland also joined the proceedings 


DOUG HAGUE 


which included George Wallington, 
Frank Rehak, Marty Flax, and trum- 
peter-arranger Phil Sunkel, among others 
The concert closed with some Dixie 
work on “Muskrat Ramble”, “Perdido”, 
and the inevitable “Saints”. The concert, 
also attended by officials and dignitaries, 
showed the progress jazz has made 
among the “brass” and also the Educa- 
tional system. 


FORGOTTEN MEN 


In Nat Hentoffs “Counterpoint” 
column in “Down Beat’, he declares the 
fact that musicians Ed Allen, Rudy 
Fowell, and Floyd Casey are playing at 
some taxi dance hall, and that it is 
shameful that they are allowed to slip 
into oblivion. “In no other art do so 
few care about so many of the o!d™, says 
Mr. Hentoff. I can assure my friend 
Nat, that it will take more than about 
ten lines of a 43 page magazine to put 
a stop to this situation. Mr. Hentoff is 
held high esteem as a modern jazz 
critic, and rightly so. it is this fact, 
however, that shows he has an audience 
that is receptive to his thinking. so if 


QUINICHETTE, WALLINGTON and ENGLE at the World Jazz Festival. 
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he were to write a little more about 
such musicians he would help prevent 
this “sliding into oblivion”. How about 
it Nat? 


THE MOVIES 


Cinema’s are being flooded with films 
centered around rock ’n roll stars with- 
out much story content (or music content 
for that matter). Despite most of the 
miserable acting and equally agonizing 
music some good blues singers are 
seen and heard. The likes of Joe Turner, 
Fats Domino, and Chuck Berry are 
caught in the hub-bub of commercialism. 

It has been a long established fact that 
many jazz musicians have to look for 
extra money playing at dances, affairs, 
or in mambo bands. In regards to this, 
it might be revealing to some Europeans 
to know that the alleged prejudice 
against Swing musicians (for one reason 
or another) in N.Y. just ain’t so. If a 
musician is a known modernist or states 
he plays modern his hope for work is 
doomed. 

Big news from the jazz record scene 
is that altoist Art Pepper has returned. 
Art has three LP’s currently on the mar- 
ket. One with the Marty Paich Quartet, 
and one with his own group, both on 
the Tampa label; and a third entitled 
“The Return of Art Pepper” on Jazz: 
West. All are excellent, and if anything 
show Art to be an even better jazzman 
than he was three years ago. Art has 
a forthcoming release for Contemporary 
with Warne Marsh and Ronnie Ball. 


MORE TV 


Television has been cookin’ with the 
Ray Anthony show on Friday nights, 
The Perry Como show with guest Louis 
Armstrong singing some rock ’n roll 
(what will they think of next ?), and 
singer Julie London on the Steve Allen 
“Tonight” show. Woody Herman and 
band appeared on a recent Jerry Lewis 
spectacular, and the “Climax” TV 
drama show had background music 
supplied by Jack Teagarden with a small 
group. Steve Allen’s weekly shows have 
been discontinued to give Steve some 
much-needed rest. He wiil continue 
with his hour long Sunday show. The 
finale to the weekly show had plenty of 
jammin’ with Steve on piano, Doc 
Severenson on trumpet; Lou McGarity, 
Sol Yaged, Lionel Hampton; and Sammy 
Davis Jr. on drums. Not only will Steve 
be missed from the standpoint of jazz 


entertainment, but his warm easy going 
style of humor will take TV’s best in- 
formal show off the airwaves. TV had 
some other interesting shows, with 
singers Adelaide Hall and Ethel Waters 
doing songs from the “Blackbird” re- 
vues they appeared in, and _ pianist 
Marion MacPartland doing a jam session 
show with Roy Eldridge, J. J. Johnson, 
Bud Freeman, Art Van Damme, Chubby 
Jackson, and Jo Jones, as they did 
“Perdido” and “How High The Moon”. 
Judging from the mixtures on many 
radio and TV sessions, the musicians 
seem to be more broad-minded than 
many critics, 


AROUND NEW YORK 


Around town Zoot Sims has been 
blowing a lot of alto, while Lee Konitz 
has been doing the same on tenor. An 
up-and-coming concert at Town Hall 
entitled, “Night Music for Night People” 
will feature such diversified talents as 
Oscar Pettiford, Art Farmer, Jimmy 
Rushing, Coleman Hawkins, and George 
Wallington among the many who will 
shake the rafters with their music. 
Drummer Keg Purnell with the Snub 
Moseley band at the Frolic Bar. Tyree 
Glenn signed a 10-year contract with the 
Embers and will record 6 LP’s possibly 
from that room. His current group in- 
cludes pianist Dick Katz, bassist Tommy 
Potter, and drummer Jo Jones. Having 
a short conversation with that excellent 
veteran drummer, Eddie Dougherty, he 
confirmed what Zutty Singleton had al- 
ready told me, that Bob Wilbur is one 
of the best young musicians they have 
ever played with. Dougherty’s 
drumming has been confined to one 
night gigs at Child’s sessions and 
occassional dates in Brooklyn. Another 
of our forgotten jazzmen, maybe he will 
turn up on a Hammond Vanguard 
session. Norman Granz has signed Lee 
Konitz and Pete Brown. Granz informed 
Pete that he could choose his own men 
for the first session. 


DIXIE DOINGS 


Out on the West Coast, Dick Oxtot’s 
Polecats are making some happy two- 
beat sounds around the Bay Area (San 
Francisco). Oxtot’s earlier group will ‘be 
remembered for the excellent recordings 
made on the now defunct Clambake 
label during the Dixieland revival. Since 
then he has switched from cornet to 
banjo, with R.C.H. Smith (ex-Conrad 


Janis) doing the trumpet work; Bob 
Mielke, trombone (ex-Bob Wilber); Bill 
Shay, clarinet; and Lee Sharpton on bass. 
Turk Murphy has just returned from 
playing military camps in Alaska. 


WORTH A SPIN 


Recommended waxings this month 
are: “Grand Encounter” on Pacific Jazz 
1217 with Bill Perkins, John Lewis, 
Percy Heath, Chico Hamilton, and Jim 
Hall on guitar. Their rendition of 
“Easy Living” has the complete feeling 
of a swing session. Lewis even displays 
an almost Wilson-like touch. “Love 
Story” on Atlantic by the Dave Pell 
Octet. Despite the chi-chi cover and 
some over-arranged pieces, Fell has some 
of his finest tenor work on wax here. 
Also unlike many other Pell sessions 
there is plenty of solo work from tram- 
mist, Ray Sims. Best numbers are “You 
Can't Pull the Wool Over My Eyes”, “I 
Found A New Baby”, a bluesy “Who 
Walks in When I Walk Out’, a two-beat 
touch on “If I Could Be With You” 
with modern Hackett-like horn from 
Don Fagerquist, and a beautiful Giuffre 
arrangement of “Solitude”. Also recom- 
mended are any of the new Art Pepper 
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The recent death of Tommy Dorsey 
was a sad loss to the world of jazz and 
popular music I don’t hesitate to use 
the word jazz in connection with TD, for 
in my opinion there was never a doubt 
that Tommy was a real jazzman at heart. 
Even the schmaltziest products he ever 
designed for so-called commercial con- 
sumption had always a certain particular 
stamp of the amazing Dorsey brilliance 
given life and lustre by its deep roots in 
the music of jazz. 

Tommy made a name for himself in 
the great Swing Era and during the 30's 
he established a popularity that made 
“the Sentimental Gentleman of Swing” 
an American institution. But he started 
out long before that, for by the mid 
20’s his was a name to be reckoned with 
—along with Miff Mole and Jack Tea- 
garden, he was the white pioneer of jazz 
trombone, 

In the early days he also played cornet 
once in a while and he and his brother, 
Jimmy, were among white jazzmen 
centered in New York who polished the 
great jazz traditions of New Orleans and 
Chicago into a foundation of something 
that a decade later was to capture the 
world under the name of swing music. 
The Dorseys were also in that inner 
circle with the fabulous Bix Beiderbecke, 
the trumpeter whose highly personal 
approach to jazz put the mark on a 
whole generation of jazz musicians. 


THE LEAN YEARS 

During the lean years of the Depres- 
sion Tommy, like all other white jazz- 
men, got his kicks jamming in smoky 
cellars and dingy musicians’ hang-outs 
while at the same time he learned the 
harsh demands of the commercial mar- 
ket sitting through the rickety arrange- 
ments of the day in various society dance 
band and radio orchestras. During those 
years he also’ obtained  bigband 
exverience with Jean Goldkette and Paul 
Whiteman. 

In the early 30's the Dorsey brothers 
tried to make bigtime alongside Benny 
Goodman with one of the earliest white 
swingbands in the modern meaning of 
the word. The group included a lot of 
talent and played good arrangements by, 
among others Glenn Miller, who also 
was a sideman, but the brothers did not 
get along and in 1935 Tommy left the 
band to take over the Joe Haymes 


TOMMY DORSEY 


—the sentimental gentleman of Swing 


orchestra, another early band trying to 
find a white answer to the easy-going 
swing of the Negro bands, which was 
making itself felt among musicians all 
over U.S.A. 

I feel that the average jazz-fan is 
inclined to dismiss “[D as just another 
lucky guy who was smart enough to cash 
in on the fact that he happened to be 
in the right place at the right time. That 
is true in a way but it takes more than 
just luck to hit the top and stay there. 
TD was a great musician, a great crafts- 
man and a great leader. He knew what 
he wanted to do and he knew how to 
do it, and he also knew how to find the 
right people to help him along. The 
personnel of his many bands is a long 
list of important sidemen, singers and 
arrangers. 

Besides being the boss TD had a 
terrific asset in the velvet sound of his 
own golden trombone. He _ featured 
himself mostly as a straight melody man 
and let others handle the jazz blowing, 
but from the very beginning to the 
tragic end in November 1956 TD always 
led a fine jazzband—a band good to 
dance to, the elegant show, but behind 
which the basic thing, was always that 
feeling for jazz. 


RECORDED OUTPUT 


At the time of his death Tommy and 
brother Jimmy shared the leadership of 
the band that enjoyed an enormous 
popularity as a TV and nightclub attrac- 
tion. On records the band was not im- 
portant, and it seldom rated a mention 
in the jazz magazines, not even in U.S.A. 
Maybe the tough Tommy Dorsey temper 
had something to do with that for he 
was never a man to withhold his 
opinions and in recent months he gave 
vent to a lot of sardonic comment on 
the music business in general and 
modern jazz in particular. 

Tommy Dorsey’s recorded output is 
a very large one. From 1935 to 1950 he 
was one of the big names on the Victor 
label. and although not much of the 
TD brand of music is left in the cata- 
logues it’s no problem to find most of 
the important items for his records 
always had good sales and are still to 
be found quite easily in the second hand 
market. 

In the early days of the band (1935- 
1936) it’s easy to see that they were 
trying to find a good formula to stick to. 
They tried bigband Dixie of the Bob 
Crosby type; they tried small band jazz 
under the Clambake Seven heading; and 
they even tried to find commercial hits 
—which they did with “I’m Getting Sen- 


by 


LEIF ANDERSON 


timental Over You”. Best of the early 
records are “Royal Garden Blues” and 
“Jada”, but nothing very striking hap- 
pened until 1937, when Tommy hired 
the great trumpeter Bunny  Berigan. 
Berigan set the band on fire and with 
the help of Bud Freeman on tenor and 
Dave Tough on drums, the band really 
started swinging. “Marie” with the boys 
chanting behind Jack Leonard's vocal 
and Bunny playing a formidable chorus 
was a big hit and is still one of the most 
pleasant bigband records of all time. 
The treatment of popular classics such 
as “Song of India” and “Liebestraum”, 
were also sparked by the magnificent 
Berigan horn. 


SY OLIVER 


Bunny unfortunately stayed only a 
short while and was repiaced by Fee- 
Wee Erwin, who good as he was could 
not quite fill the gap. “Stop, Look and 
Listen” and “Beale Street Blues” are 
good sides from the Erwin period. The 
years 1938/9 produced several fine sides. 
Yank Lawson, trumpet and Johnny 
Mince, clarinet were good soloists and 
Dave Tough, who had been away for a 
while, was back setting a solid rhythm. 
“Washboard Blues”, “Davenport Blues”, 
“Milenberg Joys”, ‘Peckin’ ‘with the 
Penguins”, “Lonesome Road” and 
“Stomp It Off” are all worth picking up. 
The last two were among the first scores 
Sy Oliver brought with him from the 
Lunceford camp. 

The advent of Oliver of course meant 
a lot. The sound of the band changed 
into a tight hard-hitting one, and by 
1940 Dorsey had a band that was 
second to no other white swingband. To 
compare the highly overrated Glenn 
Miller orchestra with the Dorsey band 
is ridiculous. Anything Miller tried 
Dorsey did better and the heavy Miller 
rhythm can not be compared to the easy 
bouncing rhythm section of the Dorsey 
band. 

The 1940-42 Dorsey band had Oliver 
writing practically all the jazz library. 
Berigan returned for a couple of months 
(before Ziggy Elman) and so_ with 
Johnny Mince playing clarinet, the ex- 
cellent ‘Don Lodice on tenor and Buddy 
Rich on drums, the band reached a new 
peak. This band also had Frank Sinatra. 
Jo Stafford and Pied Pipers in the vocal 
department. 

Records recommended are the charm- 
ing “After I Say I'm Sorry”, “I'm 
Nobody's Baby” (Berigan solo), 
“Whispering” (Berigan again), the defini- 
tive version of “Swanee River", “Swing 
High” (a real killer with some high- 
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pressure drumming from Rich), “Yes, 
indeed” (vocal by Sy Oliver and Jo 


Stafford), “Blue Skies”, “Loose Lid 
Special”, “Another One Of Them 
Things” and several others. In fact 


nearly everything Tommy put on wax 
during this period is worth more than 
just a casual hearing. 

In 1944, after the record ban, Dorsey 
had a big hit with “On The Sunny Side 
of the Street”, and in May the following 
year he persuaded Duke Ellington to 
record a piano solo in Sy Oliver’s ‘The 
Minor Goes Muggin’”. This is a very 
fine record loaded with good solos from 
alto, piano, trumpet (Charlie Shavers) 
and even Tommy himself. _ From the 
Same period don’t miss “Chicago”, a 
fine arrangement by Sy Oliver who also 
sings vocal; “At The Fat Man’s”, an- 
other Sy arrangement featuring Charlie 
Shavers; and finally the jumpy “There's 
Good Blues Tonight” by the Clambake 
Seven with another good vocal by 
Oliver. Also worthy of mention are 
“Tom Foolery”, “Bingo Bango Boffo” 
and “At Sundown”. 

1947 and 1948 did not produce much 
of jazz interest but in 1949 with Charlie 
Shavers again as top soloist, the band 
recorded two good jazzy sides in “Aint 
Cha Glad I Love You” and “The Con- 
tinental”. Another very fine coupling is 
“Pussy Willow and “Dream of You”, 
the latter coming closer to the wonderful 
relaxed Lunceford feeling than any white 
band music I have ever heard. 

In 1950 TD tried to cash in on Dixie 
revival by making a few small group 


sides featuring Bobby Hackett, and later 
that year he signed a contract with 
Decca. He did a tew dance band albums 
for that label and some trombone-solos 
—all are quite good but the overall 
feeling is the striving for a hit record. 
A very pleasant single record, however, 
is “Everybody Wants To Go To 
Heaven”, with another inimitable Sy 
Oliver vocal. 


The last Tommy Dorsey records I 
heard were an album from the Bell label 
that was issued in Sweden on_ local 
Karusell. This is by the group that has 
Jimmy Dorsey as co-leader, and although 
it is partly commercial it contains a lot 
of good music. There is a terrific new 
version of “Marie” with a wonderful 
passage where the entire trumpet- 
section plays the old Bunny Berigan solo 
note for note with every flare and slur 
intact. Also a _ nice re-creation of 
Jimmy’s old hit “Green Eyes” plus good 
orchestrations of “Who”, “In a Little 
Spanish Town”, “Little Girl”, etc 


The current state of jazz appreciation 
is in a strange plight for nobody seems 
to know for sure what is jazz and what 
is not. Most people will claim these 
days that Tommy Dorsey did not rep- 
resent jazz at all, but I think he did. He 
brought me many, many hours of 
listening joy and I know what I heard 
was good music. If what I have written 
can bring one or two of you to put on 
a TD record then I think Tom Dorsey 
himself will prove my point without me 
saying anything more. 
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16. MEZZROW-LADNIER 

Having recently bought a copy of the 
Mezzrow-Ladnier LP on HMV DLP1110, 
N. 1. Buckley of Manchester writes to 
say that he finds most of the tracks are 
different masters from those issued on 
the HMV 78 r.p.m. He goes on to com- 
ment that nobody seems to have noticed 
this, that is was not mentioned in the 
J.J. recor? revie-y (Feb. 1956), nor can 
he recall the fact having been mentioned 
elsewhere. All five titles by the 
Mezzrow-Ladnier Quintet are from 
different masters but the remaining 
items on the LP are the same as the 
HMV 78 discs. 

These facts should have been given 
in the sleeve notes which were written 
by Albert McCarthy but I know that 
HMV either could not or would not pro- 
vide him with a test pressing of the LP 
nor could they tell him if the Quintet 
titles were from different masters as was 
suspected in view of the fact that the 
previously unissued masters had been 
used in America on X LVA3027. The 
J.J. review was not the only one which 
did not mention the different masters and 
the only review which did that I can 
find at the moment is the one by Albert 
McCarthy in his own magazine Jazz 
Monthly where he repaired the omission 
in the sleeve notes. In the August 
issue of the same magazine details of 
the different masters were contained in 
a Mezz Mezzrow discography and these 
are as follows: 


03045-1 Royal Garden Blues -—— Bb 
B10087. Sw 57, HMV B9416, GrF 
PCL 

030450-2 Royal Garden Blues — X 


LVA3027, HMV DLP1110. 

030451-1 Everybody Loves My Baby— 
Bb B10090, Sw 209, HMV B9447, 
GrF FCLP103. 

030451-2 Everybody Loves My Baby— 
X LVA3027, HMV DLP1110. 

030452-1 I Ain't Gonna Give Nobody 
None of This Jelly Roll — Bb 
B10090. Sw 209, HMV B9447, GrF 
FCLP103. 

030452-2 I Ain’t Gonna Give Nobody 
None of This Jelly Roll—X LVA 
3027, HMV DLP1110. 

030453-1 If You See Me Comin’ — Bb 
B10087, Sw 57, HMV B9416, GrF 

FCLP 103. 

030453-2 If You See Me Comin’ —X 
LVA3027. HMV DLP1110. 

030454-1 Gettin’ Together 

030454-2 Gettin’ Together—Bb BI10088, 
Sw 78, HMV B9470, GrF FCLP'103. 


17. TRADITIONAL ODDS AND 
ENDS 


Various personnel details for Peter 
Scaife of Ipswich. Adam's A pple/Messin’ 
Around by Jimmy Blythe’s Ragamuffins 
on Jazz Collector L28 was recorded in 
Chicago and there is a trombone and 
washboard in this group though they 
are neither listed on the label nor given 


in Delauney’s New Hot Discography. 
The identity of these two musicians is 
very uncertain but possibly it is Jasper 
Taylor on washboard and Roy Palmer on 
trombone. Both Ory’s Creole Trombone 
and The Last Time on Parlophone R2792 
are incorrectly labelled as The Hot 
Seven as there are no tuba and drums. 
The record of High Society/Panama by 
Kid Ory’s Creole Jazz Band with Jimmy 
Noone is taken from a radio broadcast 
in 1944 and it is unfortunate that the 
quality of the reproduction is decidedly 
sub-standard. Finally Mr. Scaife wants 
to know if it would be possible to play 
blues on a recorder (an instrument like a 
flute not a tape recorder). We have all 
sorts of instruments in jazz these days 
but a recorder would not seem io be a 
very suitable instrument. Perhaps some 
reader who has had experience of the 
recorder can offer some advice. 

Another query from Colin Mann of 
Newark, this time concerning two records 
by Duke Ellington. Both Echoes Of 
Harlem backed by Showboat Shuffle and 
Concerto For Cootie (backed by Me and 
You) have been issued here on 78 r.p.m. 
records, Parlophone R2904 and HMV 
B9104 respectively, but have been deleted 
(see para. 15). Showboat Shuffle was re- 
corded in New York City on April 30, 
1935, with the following personnel : 
Charlie Allen, Cootie Williams, tpt; Rex 
Stewart, cnt; Joe Nanton, Juan Tizol, 
Lawrence Brown, tbn; Johnny Hodges, 
Otto Hardwicke, alt; Barney Bigard, clt, 
ten; Harry Carney, bar, alt; Ellington, p; 
Fred Guy, g; Wellman Braud, bs; Fred 
Avendorff, d. Echoes of Harlem was 
recorded in New York City on February 
28, 1936, with the same personnel except 
Arthur Whetsel, tpt; Billy Taylor, bs; 
Sonny Greer, d; replace Allen, Braud, 
Avendorff, and Otto Hardwicke is 
absent. Concerto For Cootie and Me 
and You were both recorded in Chicago 
on March 15, 1940 with the same per- 
sonnel as for Echoes Of Harlem except 
that Wallace Jones, tpt; Jimmy Blanton, 
bs; replace Whetsel, Taylor, and Otto 
Hardwicke, alt; Ben Webster, ten; are 
added. 


19. PRINTER’S PRANKS 


In the January issue there were some 
odd printing errors caused by an influx 
of anti-jazz gremlins down at Borough 
Green. The label names of the Charlie 
Mingus record were missed out and so 
for Mr. Winterburn’s benefit the 
American 12 inch LP in question is 
Atlantic 1237. The setting out of the 
personnels for the Benny Goodman LP 
on Capitol LC6557 make it rather 
difficult to follow but the personnel and 
the recording date are given before each 
title and not after the title as it would 
appear. It Stanley Mackie cannot sort 
it out satisfactorily will he write and tell 
me and I will send the details to him. 


20. FROM BLACK TO WHITE 


W. R. Smith who is serving in the 
army and was last heard of in the wilds 
of Cumberland has now returned his 
attention to white jazz after listening to 
coloured jazz only and has sent in a 
great many questions, some of which will 
have to wait for a while. The personnel 
of Miller’s New Orleans Frolickers on 
Panama and Dippermouth Blues is 
Sharkey Bonano, tpt; Sidney Arodin, 
clt; Hal Jordy, sax; Johnny Miller, p; 
Steve Brown, bj; Chink Martin, bs; Leo 
Adde, d. The personnel of the Original 
Louisiana Five is unknown and_ this 
group has little or no connection with 
the Louisiana Five. Mr. Smith wants to 
know what other recordings have been 
made by Raymond Burke besides those 
on the Southland and Paradox labels and 
I have traced the following four 78 discs 
and two LPs all of which are on 
American labels and have not been 
issued here. Raymond Burke’s New 
Orleans Blue Four on Creole 1, Raymond 
Burke Trio on Creole 2, Armand Hug 
and his Orchestra on New Orleans 501 
and 502, Raymond Burke-Johnny Wiggs 
on Paramount LP 107, and the Johnny 
Wiggs-Raymond Burke Four on §,D. 
— 1001. Can readers add to this 
ist? 


21. EXTENDED COLLECTOR 


A collector with preference for EP 
discs is D. W. Jackson but of those listed 
in his letter only two titles by the Modern 
Jazz Quartet are available in this form 
and these are Vendome on_ Esquire 
EP74 and Django on Esquire EP106. If 
Mr. Jackson wants Bags’ Groove by the 
Miles Davis All Stars then he will have 
to buy the 10 inch LP on Esquire 20-052 
as this title is too long for an EP disc. 


22. MORE RADIO JAZZ 


Two more listeners to European jazz 
record programmes have sent in queries 
about discs which they have heard on 
the radio. Bandsman Hammerton sstat- 
ioned at Lulworth in Dorset has twice 
heard a long version of Lover featuring 
Ruby Braff, Jack Teagarden, Lucky 
Thompson, Kenneth Kersey and Milton 
Hinton. To complete the personnel add 
Sol Yaged, clt; Sid Gross, g; Denzil Best, 
d. This is a part of an LP issued both in 
America and France on Urania UJLP 
1002 and the other titles on the disc are 
100 Years From Today and St. James 
Infirmary. There is no outlet in this 
country for Urania records and as far as 
the French issue is concerned this is now 
unobtainable. However, I understand 
that the French Urania catalogue will be 
published now by Le Club des Amateurs 
du Disque so it may become available 
later on. 

On a jazz record programme from 
Paris collector Carey Smithen heard 
Sammy Plays the Blues For Mezz by 
Emmett Berry and his Orchestra with 
Emmett Berry, tpt; Guy Lafitte, ten: Sam 
Price, p: Pops Foster, bs; Fred Moore, 
d. The other items on this LP are 
Swinging the Berry's, I'm Wondering, 
Boogie Woogie a la Parisienne and all 
were recorded in Paris on January 6, 
1956. The record has been issued here 
this month, Columbia 33C 1107. English 
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Columbia might well take a look across 
the Channel as there are some more 
good things available on their French 
counterpart including an excellent LP 
by Big Bill Broonzy. 

The James P. Johnson discs which 
Carey Smithen heard are not from 
the same recording sessions as he sup- 
posed. After Tonight was recorded on 
March 9, 1939 by Henry Allen, tpt; J. C. 
Higginbotham, tbn: Gene Sedric, ten; 
James P. Johnson, p; Albert Casey, g; 
John Williams. bs; Sidney Catlett, d. 
This was issued on Parlophone R2683 
but has been deleted. Blue Mizz and 
After You've Gone were recorded by 
Sidney De Paris, tpt; Vic Dickenson, 
tbn; Ben Webster, ten; James P. John- 
son, p; Jimmy Shirley, g; John Simmons, 
bs; Sidney Catlett, d; on March 4, 1944. 
Neither have been issued in this country 
but the first title was issued in America 
on Blue Note 32 and in France on Jazz 
Selection 541, and the second on Blue 
Note 33, and included in Blue Note 
BLP7012, and Jazz Selection 547. 


23. BENNY, STAN AND WOODY 
Three big band personnels, the first 
two for Paul Tritton of Canterbury and 
the third for Colin Mann of Newark. 
Sing, Sing, Sing and Sometimes I'm 
Happy from the sound-track of the film 
The Benny Goodman Story on Bruns- 
wick OE9225 were recorded by Conrad 
Gozzo, Chris Griffin, Irving Goodman, 
Mannie Klein, tpt; Murray McEachern, 
Urbie Green, James Priddy, tbn; Benny 
Goodman, clit; Blake Reynolds, Hymie 
Schertzer, alt; Babe Russin, Stan Getz, 
ten; Teddy Wilson, p; Allan Reuss, g: 
George Duvivier, bs; Gene Krupa, d: 
and on Shine Harry James was added 
as trumpet soloist. All were recorded in 
Hollywood in 1955. Eager Beaver by 
Stan Kenton on Capitol CL13039 was 
recorded in Hollywood on November 


19, 1943 with the following personnel: 
Ray Borden, John Carroll, Karl George, 
Buddy Childers, Dick Morse, tpt; George 
Fay, Henry Forbes, Bart Varsalona, 
tbn; Eddie Meyers, Art Pepper, alt; 
Maurice Beeson, Red Dorris, ten; Bob 
Gioga, bar; Kenton, p; Bob Ahern, g; 
Clyde Singleton, bs: Bob Vernon, d. 
Tampico on the reverse of the disc was 
recorded in Chicago in July 1945 with 
Johnny Anderson. Russ Burgher, Buddy 
Childers, Bob Lamperis, Ray Wetzel 
tpt; Milt Kabak, Bart Varsalona, Jimmy 
Sims, Fred Zito, tbn; Al Anthony, Boots 
Mussilo, alt; Sam Aleccia, Bob Cooper. 
ten; Bob Gioga, bar; Kenton, p; Bob 
Ahern, g: Max Wayne, bs; Bob Varney, 
d. Sidewalks of Cuba by Woody Her- 
man and his Orchestra on Columbia 
DB2318 was recorded in Hollywood on 
September 17, 1946 by Sonny Berman, 
Conrad Gozzo, Shorty Rogers, Pete 
Candoli, Carroll Lewis, tpt; Bill Harris, 
Lyman Reid, Ralph Pfiffner, Ed Keifer, 
tbn; Herman, clt; Sam Rubinowitch, 
Sam Maréwitz, alt; Flip Phillips, Mickey 
Folus, ten; John La Porta, bar, alt; Red 
Norvo, vib; Jimmy Rowles, p; Chuck 
Wayne, g: Joe Mondragon, bs; Don 
Lamond, d. At the Woodchoppers Ball 
was also recorded in Hollywood on Oc- 
tober 12, 1946 by a small unit from the 
band consisting of Berman, Rogers, 
Harris, Herman, Phillips, Norvo, Rowles 
Wayne, Mondragon, Lamond. 


24. WORK SONGS, SPIRITUALS 
AND BLUES 

Mr. Bayfield of Welling wishes to 
know of any books containing collections 
of verses of work songs, spirituals and 
blues. Both Broonzy’s autobiography 
Big Bill Blues and Jazz In Perspective by 
Iain Lang contain the verses of various 
blues but neither of these books are 
specifically concerned with such collec- 
tions. There are two American publica- 


tions which Mr. Bayfield might find 
interesting and these are A Treasury Of 
Mississippi River Folklore edited by 
B. A. Botkin which contains the words 
and music of 50 folk songs, and Best 
Loved American Folk Songs by John 
and Alan Lomax. Further details regard- 
ing these and other possible books can 
be obtained from W. E. Harrison & 
Sons of Ipswich who advertise in Jazz 
Journal. 


25. SIR CHARLES’ BASS 

The identity of the bass player and the 
recording date of the Sir Charles 
Thompson LP on Vogue LDE032 are 
questions sent in by Val Ward of Bees- 
ton, but he does not seem to be aware 
of the fact that this LP is made up of 
titles from two recording sessions and 
that there are two bass players. Tc-‘in’ 
Off, If I Had You, 20th Century Blues 
and The Street Beat were recorded on 
September 4, 1945 by Buck Clayton, tpt: 
Charlie Parker, alt; Dexter Gordon, ten: 
Thompson, p; Danny Barker, g; Jimmy 
Butts, bs; J. C. Heard, d. Tunis In, 
Strange Hours and Mad Lad were re- 
corded in 1948 by Joe Newman, tpt: 
Bob Dorsey, ten; Leo Parker, bar; 
Thompson, p; Freddy Green, g; John 
Simmons, bs; Shadow Wilson, d. 
Rhythm Hitch is from the same session 
but by the rhythm section only. 


26. MARSHALL ROYAL’S BASS 


The identity of a bass player comes 
up once more in a query from Mr. Page 
of Brighton. The record is Emarcy 
ERE 1504 by Marshall Royal and his 
Orchestra and, as Mr. Page points out, 
there is a bass on these two tracks though 
no bassist is listed in the personnel on 
the sleeve. This is something which I 
should also like to know, so perhaps 
some reader can supply the information. 


ERIC TOWNLEY. 
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ROCK OFF, DADDY-O 

Monday February 4 was quite heady 
with excitement. We went to the premier 
of the Kings of Skiffle show at the 
Prince of Wales Theatre and _ then, 
hardly pausing to pour alcohol down our 
throats, we roared off to the Festival 
Hall for the NJF’s Eddie Condon Mid- 
night show. 

It would be unfair to say that the 
Prince of Wales show was a disappoint- 
ment — we hadn't really expected much 
and it lived up to our expectations. Quite 
a few jazz personalities were milling 
around in the foyer bar before the show, 
mainly connected in some remote way 
with the Vipers of Bob Cort, the two 
groups engaged in the contest. 


IF YOU WANT TO GET AHEAD, 
GET A WASHBOARD 


The first half of the show ended with 
the Kings of Skiffle — Walt Whyton 
and the Vipers and Bob Cort and his 
Skiffle Group. Dickie Henderson intro- 
duced it with a very dubious announce- 
ment, the gist of which seemed to be 
that if this was what the public wanted, 
Bernard Delfont would give it to them. 
He didn’t really give it much conviction. 

Bob Cort appeared bearded, and 
flanked by four well-known jazzmen, 
who would probably prefer that their 
names were kept out of the affair. He 
sang flat throughout most of the session 
but this was probably due to an under- 
standable nervousness. At several 
points, one or other of the musicians 
stepped forward to solo on guitar or 
washboard, before the inevitable chant- 
ing chorus was switched on again. The 
highlight of these solos was the guitar 
spot, completely blacked out by a micro- 
phone whine. Four people in the 
second row of the stalls obviously 
thought that the guitarist had produced 
the noise with malice aforethought, and 
left their seats. 

Walt Whyton, introduced as Walt 
Whiteman and the Vapers, seemed 
happier. They developed quite a swing 
on “Don’t Rock Me Daddy-O”, the re- 
cording of which had earned them their 
place on the bill. 

However it was not such a swing that 
it prevented a positive stream of people 
from making a hurried exit to the bar. 


ENTER ERNIE ANDERSON — 
SVENGALI INC. 

Nobody really seemed to know 
whether Ernie Anderson held an official 
position on the Eddie Condon tour or 
not. If he didn’t, as appeared likely to- 
wards the end, he held a quite dispropor- 
tionate influence on the march of events. 
The entire pattern of the concerts 
throughout Britain, hardly what one 


would call a roaring success, were the 
product of his insistence. 

By the time that we arrived backstage 
at the Festival Hall, he was ensconced 
in Eddie’s dressing room engaged in a 
fearful argument with Desmond Kayton 
of the NJF, regarding the concert due 
to start in 30 minutes time. He objected 
to every arrangement that had so far 
been made, perhaps a little unreasonably. 
as the NJF was footing the bill. He 
also announced that he had hired some 
British musicians to play as a second 
group. Nobody out front realised quite 
‘how near they came to missing what 
was, without a doubt, the best concert of 
the tour. Eddie himself, of course, was 
wearing his best glazed look and took 
no part in the discussion whatsoever. The 
rest of the “Condon Gang” were 
mutinous, but without an alternative 
leader. 

I'VE GOT THE WORLD IN A JUG 

The concert opened finally with no 
real decision having been taken as to 
what was to happen. The NJF scored 
first point by setting up chairs and tables 
around stage to give a more intimate 
atmosphere. On each table stood a 
large jug of orange squash and two 
glasses—pretend alcohol. Whether some 
of this juice was laced or not we can’t 
say. Certainly our jug didn’t appear 
to be but Wild Bill kept creeping across 
stage to one particular jug and swallow- 
ing the contents by the pint. 

The band opened up with “Jazz Band 
Ball” rather jerkily, and then moved on 
to “St. James Infirmary”. It was not 
until about half way through a delight- 
ful arrangement of “Sentimental 
Journey” that the group suddenly 
clicked, and we knew that we were in 
for a great evening. Wild Bill started 
warming up, and so far forgot himself as 
to stand up for his solo. From then on 
there was an air of expectancy about 
every number, even the cool-toned 
efforts of clarinettist Bob Wilber. 

Surprisingly enough, after the fourth 
tune, which was “Beale Street Blues”, 
Condon waved frantically with his 
hands and the entire band with the 
exception of George Wettling left the 
stage to make way for Dill Jones and 
Lennie Bush. Score one for Ernie 
Anderson. It was all a little confusing. 
but Dill played “Little Rock Getaway” 
beautifully. Indeed he all but carved 
Gene Schroeder. The next musician to 
be brought on was Humph, then Bruce 
Turner, and finally Cutty Cutshall, a re- 
placement for George Chisholm, who 
couldn't make it. This was Ernie Ander- 
son’s idea of a relief group — fine for 
George Wettling and Humphrey Lyttel- 
ton fans, but hardly what one expects 
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at an Eddie Condon concert. No matter, 
the music was excellent and Wettling was 
superb. Apart from Wild Biil Davison, 
he was the undoubted star of the tour. 

During the second half, the Condon 
mob remained on stage throughout, 
apart from rambling excursions into the 
wings by Condon himself and one not- 
able foray by Wild Bill in search of his 
orange squash and a beautiful temptress 
called Vivienne, for whom he developed 
quite an attachment as the evening 
lurched on. The music was some of the 
best that the group produced on its 
entire tour. The concert ended with a 
grand finale in which lots of British 
musicians were brought on stage for one 
short chorus. Harold Pendleton had 
originally planned a fairly lengthy jam 
session, with a chance for some of the 
better British musicians to play along- 
side the Americans, but friend Anderson 
vetoed this out of hand. In the end the 
NJF got it’s way by telling Anderson 
that it was time for the finale. When all 
the musicians were on stage, Harold 
Pendleton walked on and announced 
that there was still ten minutes to go, 
so how about playing something. Score 
two to the NJF. Actually it was a bit 
of a mess but it gave a hint of what 
could have happened with a little 
co-operation. 


AN UNUSUAL DELIGHT 

We missed the arrival of William 
Haley at Waterioo air terminal by half 
an hour; we're happy to report. Actually 
we were flying North to avoid his tour 
and the possibility of seeing a copy of 
the Daily Mirror. While we were in 
Scotland we came across a unique and 
surprising advertisement which we re- 
produce below (from memory). Anyone 
stuck for something to do in the Falkirk 
area, and who isn’t, might like to make 
a note of this. 


Roxy Theatre, Silver Row, Falkirk 


Every Friday and Saturday 
THE SULTAN’S HARLEM 
featuring 
THE SENSATIONAL DANCE 
OF THE SEVEN’ VEILS 
with 
Mum, Dad, Ron, Dorothy 
and all the Family. 


Popular Prices 
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8OB BURNs: 
ANNISTEEN ALLEN 


Don’t Nobody Move; The Money 
Tree 


(Brunswick 05629. 78 or 45. 6s.) 


Annisteen, once featured with Lucky 
Millinder, sings with bold voice and beat 
on the first title. There is superb, clean, 
ungimmicked accompaniment by a big 
band under Sy Oliver. The authoritative 
drumming makes both sides worth hear- 
ing. Cockney cowboys ‘will no doubt 
seize on “The Money Tree”. It is ideal 
material for all skiftling cornballs. 

S.D. 


CHRIS BARBER PLAYS—Vol Ill 


Thriller Rag; Texas Moaner; Sweet 
Georgia Brown (144 mins) — Bugle 


Call Rag; Petite Fleur; Wabash 
Blues (12 mins) 
(Nixa NJT 505. 26s. Sd. 10inLP) 


First impact of this band is attractive, 
for they are competent, play well to- 
gether, and produce an air of purpose. 
For this reason, “Thriller Rag”, an 
admirable tune, seems the best traci 
of the six. Halcox, crisp and decisive, 
follows the best Creole hornmen, and 
Sunshine is at one remove from the 
better work of George Lewis. On longer 
acquaintance, as in the first quarter-hour 
side, the band’s work palls, particularly 
in the very overlong “Texas Moaner” 
which is flogged until threadbare. 

Very little need be said about the 
rhythm section, which strives to do its 
best, with moderate success. Barber 
himself a more than adequate sidesman, 
is able but not particularly interesting 
in his solo “Georgia Brown”, in spite of 
Brian Rust’s fatuous likening of him to 
Higginbotham in his rather academic 
sleeve notes. 

On this showing, honours are shared 
between Pat Halcox and Monty Sunshine 
who are both interesting musicians, and 
there is no doubt that Monty’s solo 
“Petit Fleur”, although somewhat un- 
varying in tane, will please many people. 
The general picture of the band is com- 
petent and pleasant enough, with the 
essential and typical jerkiness of the 
British revival well concealed. G.B. 

Pat Halcox (tpt), Monty Sunshine (clit), Chris 
Barber (tmb), Dick Bishop (bjo, gtr), Dick Smith 
dbs), Ron Bowden (dms). 


CHRIS BARBER SKIFFLE GROUP 
Can't You Line Doing My 
Time — When Could I Go; Gypsy 

Davy 
(Nixa NJE 1025. 11s. 10d. EP) 
Recovering from the enormous shock 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 


78 


of knowing that a reputable record com- 
pany label this music ‘jazz’, we can look 
more closely at this illegitimate offspring 
of hillbilly music. Coming as it does 
from the Barber stable, we expect and 
find a fair degree of competence, but it 
does remind us of the classic comment of 
the officer inspecting an army cookhouse. 


“Horse manure — _ but beautifully 
cooked”. - 
Admirers of the Carter family, 


Cousin Emmy, and other singers of that 
type, can take a fair degree of nasality 
and falsetto, but Johnny Duncan is a 
bit too much especially as he plays his 
curious vocal chords like a phono-fiddle. 

For British skiffle we can’t really com- 
plain at this; it is well produced, beauti- 
fully recorded, sentimental, corny, 
amusing, competent, and everything else 
you seem to want. 

At times the effect in accompaniment 
is melodic rather than rhythmic, which 
shows one lesson well learned, and 
there is almost over-blowing; a 
decided improvement on Donegan. For 
a good laugh try “Doin’ My Time”; I 
suspect ‘Johnny ‘Duncan’ may be a 
pseudonym for a cockatoo. G.B. 


Dick Bishop (gtr, vocal), Johnny Duncan (gtr, 
mandoline, vocal), Chris Barber (bs), Ron 
Bowden (dms). 


SIDNEY BECHET with SAMMY 
PRICE & HIS BLUESICIANS 


St. Louis Blues, Darktown Strutters 
Ball; Back Home; Memphis Blues 


45 


STANLEY DANCE: 


3373 


KEITH GOODWIN: 


Bananas; Dinah; Tin Roof Blues; 
Jazz Me Blues (20 mins) 


(Vogue LAE 12037. 38s. 3d. 12inLP) 


Sensible choice of tempos, and a sterl- 
ing rhythm section make this into one of 
the very best records Bechet has made 
since he became resident in France. 
There is a great sense of relaxation here, 
the soloists get wonderful backing and 
respond accordingly. 

Bechet fairly swoops around on 
“Memphis Blues” and plays two terrific 
choruses on the exciting “Dinah”. The 
rhythm get working here behind Bechet, 
Foster and Moore really laying down 
a beat. “Jazz Me Blues” is another 
most exciting track — the closing en- 
sembles kick like fury. 

“Bananas” shows a nice sense of 
humour, but swings for all that, and 
the three ‘standard’ blues are all impec- 
cably played. 

Berry plays finely on all tracks, the 
pick of his solos being on “Darktown 
Strutters” and “Tin Roof”. Hall has 
good solos on “Dinah”, and “Memphis” 
and acts as a fine spur to Bechet’s talents. 
Price’s piano is wonderfully simple and 
very rhythmic throughout, and Steven- 
son’s humorous trombone sounds better 
here than it did on the previous Price 
record (LAE 12027). 

Of no particular pattern or style this 
is just good solid jazz. S.T. 

Sidney Bechet (sop), Emmett Berry (tpt), George 
Stevenson (tmb), Herbie Hall (clt), Sammy Price 
(pno), George ‘Pops’ Foster (bass), Fred Moore 


(19min) — Yes, We Have No (drs). Recorded May 1956. 
Pick Of The Month 
Graham Boatfield Joe Turner London LTZ-K 15053 **** 
Bob Burns Jazz West Coast Vogue LAE 12038 ***** 
Stanley Dance Jimmy Rushing Vanguard PPT 12016 ***** 
Keith Goodwin Magnificent Charlie Parker 
Columbia SEP 10053 **** 
Gerald Lascelles Jimmy Rushing 
Vanguard PPT 12016 ***** 
Brian Nicholls Norman Granz Jazz Concert No. 2 
Columbia 33CX 10060 *** 
Peter Tanner Billie Holiday 
Columbia Clef 33CX 10064 ***** 
Sinclair Traill Jimmy Rushing 
| , Vanguard PPT 12016 ***** 
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GERALD LASCELLES: 
RUBY BRAFF & ELLIS LARKINS 


In A Mountain Greenery; Blue 
Moon — You Took Advantage of 
Me; I Married An Angel 


‘Vanguard EPP 14001. 11s. 10d. EP) 


Ruby Braff’s lyrical incisive trumpet 
playing is heard at its best on the slow 
tempo “Blue Moon”. Larkins backs him 
ably, though he has little real swing to 
his playing, and often appears oddly 
reticent. He is, however, a sensitive 
accompanist as can be heard on the out- 
of-tempo opening to “I Married An 
Angel’, which is, in fact, a virtuoso per- 
formance by Ruby Braff. 

The understanding which exists be- 
tween these two artists, which can 
almost be compared in some ways to 
that of Armstrong and Hines, is well 
demonstrated in both “Mountain 
Greenery” and “You Took Advantage of 
Me”; the former being a particularly im- 
pressive track. P.T. 


WILLIAM ‘BIG BILL’ BROONZY 


Careless Love; Somebody’s Got To 
Go — Rock Me Baby 


(Columbia SEG 7674. 10s. 54d. EP) 


There are few blues singers alive today 
who can equal the performance of Big 
Bill, either as a singer or as a guitar 
player. His is an authentic performance 
of Mississippi blues, since he was born 
and spent much of his early life in that 
State. His simple, intensely expressive 
singing is a sample of jazz in its oldest 
and purest form. Handy’s “Careless 
Love” provides a perfect opportunity for 
Big Bill to blend his voice and guitar 
into a closely knit pattern of sound 
which one seldom has a chance to hear 
today. The other two pieces are Broonzy 
originals, so far as any blues song can 
be an original. I prefer the slower 
“Somebody”, but find the guitar pass- 
ages in “Rock” exciting and important 
as examples of the way in which the 
blues can be “broken down” in simple 
improvised fashion. ‘“Kangas” Fields 
excellent support on drums. G.L. 

Big Bil Broonzy (vocal and gtr), ‘‘Kansas’’ 
Fields (ds). Recorded Paris, 10/2/56 


BRUBECK PLAYS BRUBECK 


Swing Bells; Walkin’ Line; In Your 

Own Sweet Way; Two Part Conten- 

tion (17 min.) — Weep No More; 

The Duke: When I Was Young: One 

Moment Worth Years; The Waltz 
18} min.) 


(Philips BBL 7116. 35s. 14d. 12inLP) 
This is my first opportunity to hear 


BRIAN NICHOLLS: 


Mr. Brubeck’s solo piano, unadulterated 
by the obscure mumblings and interfer- 
ences of a quartet. I would like to make 
it clear that, having spent most of my 
years listening to piano jazz in particular, 
I find it much easier to understand the 
solo Brubeck than the cluttered up 
cliches of his small group. For one thing, 
I am convinced that he has a good deal 
more sense of rhythm than his other 
records prove. Then again I can be sure 
that the devotion to Bachian paraphrase 
is no whim of his other instrumentalists 
(of course I never really thought it was!). 


‘as a brief perusal of his two-thousand 


word blurb on his own performance, as 
set out on the sleeve, convinces me tha‘ 
he is one of the world’s greatest (jazz) 
misfits. He is the Bix (on piano), the 
Lang and Christian of guitar fame, and 
even the whit: version of Thelonious 
Monk, all rollfed into one. The only 
difference is that he doesn’t quite play 
jazz. 

It is hard, if not unfair, to condemn 
him for his obscurities, and to derate 
him for being ahead of his time. His is 
the great intellectual approach to jazz. 
a music which never set out to attract 
or employ the intellectual in the ulti- 
mately serious point of view. Perhans 
the best contributions he has made to 
jazz to date are his three-tempo “Sweet 
Way” and “The Duke”, a dreamy sonor- 
ous piece which reminds me distinctly of 
a theme from Fats’ London Suite. Oddly 
enough this is the only completely 
written piece of the session. He may, in 
decades to come, rank with Tatum and 
Monk as a great contributor of this age 
to jazz piano. If thought alone was the 
criterion, | would have put him in that 
established position before now. Unfor- 
tunately application is almost completely 
non-existent in Brubeck’s case, although 
he confesses an attempt to absorb or 
preserve some of Fats’ swinging music 
in “One Moment Worth Years”. Per- 
sonally I feel that he comes nearer to 
the real idiom in his iocular “The Waltz” 
than in any other track on the record. 
even if the ultimate result is a very 
cocktaily sound. 

Through this column, with my editor's 
permission, I issue a sincere and friendly 
challenge to Dave Brubeck to come to 
England and prove. to a British aud- 
ience, that he can play jazz the way we 
easily-pleased but very critical folk like 
it. 

AL CAIOLA 


Serenade In Blue (a); Don’t Worry 
*bout Me (b); Moments Like This 
(b); Early Autumn (a) (17 mins)— 
Black and Blue (a); Indian Summer 
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PETER TANNER: 


SINCLAIR TRAILL 


(b); Blue The Night (a); Drambuie 
(b) (17 mins) 


(London HA-C 2022. 37s. 64d. 12inLP} 


Except for guitarists there is not much 
of jazz interest here. There are tco 
many tracks where the tempo is so slow 
as to be almost sleep inducing and a 
general overall feeling of dullness pre- 
vails. Privin plays some good trumpet 
on “Serenade In Blue” and “Black and 
Blue”, but the whole session never 
manages to raise the blood pressure 
above normal. Hank Jones has a fine, 
long solo on_ the  two-tempoed 
“Moments” and also shines on “Indian 
Summer”. Caiola is a most able per- 
former and is heard at length on every 
track. “Drambuie”, quite rightly, has 
more spirit and the greatest kick. 

S.T. 

(a) Al Caiola (gtr), Bernie Privin (tpt-fluge!- 
horn), Ronnie Ball (pno), Clyde Lombardi (bass), 
Kenny Clarke (drs). 


(b) Same except Hank Jones and Romeo 
Penque (alto-flute, bass-clt, English horn) repiace 
Ball and Privin. 


JOE “FINGERS” CARR 


Sunflower Rag; Piano Roll Blues; 
Entertainer’s Rag; St. Louis Blues; 
Black and White Rag; Twelfth St. 
Rag (18 mins) — Spaghetti Rag; 
Alexanders Ragtime Band; Tempta- 
tion Rag; Jelly Roll Blues; Maple 
Leaf Rag; Tiger Rag (14} mins) 
(Capitol T 760. 32s. 12inLP) 


If only for two tracks, piano 
enthusiasts are advised not to pass this 
by entirely. “Jelly Roll” is delightful. 
Taken at a very slow tempo, and in parts 
out of tempo, it might almost be Mr. 
Jelly Lord playing for his own amuse- 
ment either late at night or early in the 
morning. Another good piece of piano 
playing is on “St. Louis” where Carr 
plays the seldom heard verse. Some of 
the rags are somewhat commercial, but 
Carr has an easy jovial style and can 
swing with the best when he is of a 
mind. S.T. 


CHRISTIAN CHEVALLIER AND 
HIS ORCHESTRA 
Dizz Delight; Vline —- Olympia; 
B.S.O.P. 


(Columbia SEG 7675. 10s. 54d. EP) 


This is a large French modern band, 
containing many of the top line Euro- 
pean musicians. Included are Bobby 
Jaspar, Fats Sadi, Roger Querin, Pierre 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


Michelot and Benny Vasseur. These 
particular recordings were made in the 
Spring of last year at the Grand Prix 
Du Disque concert in Paris. 

Although I can appreciate the com- 
petence of the musicians themselves, and 
especially the arrangements and compo- 
sitions of leader/pianist Chevallier, I 
cannot find myself entirely in sympathy 
with this music. Followers of big modern 
bands are, however, recommended to try 
this record. It is certainly of a surprising 
standard when one considers that it 
contains not one American. 

B.N. 


Fred Gerard, Christian Bellest, Roger Guerin, 
Robert Fassin, Fernand Verstraete (tpts), Benny 
Vasseur, Michel Paquinet, Andre  Paquinet, 
Gabby Villian (tmbs), Christian Kellens (bs, 
tmb), Armand Migiani, Jean Aldegon (altos). 
Bobby Jasper, Jean-Louis Chautemps (tens), 
William Boucaya (bari), Christian Chevallier 
(ono), Fats Sadi (vibes), Pierre Michelot (bs), 
Christian Garros (dms). 

On Track 3 Henry Vanek and Vincent Casino 
(tpts), replace Fassin and Verstraete. 


THE CLYDE VALLEY STOMPERS 


Keep Right On To The End Of The 
Road — Uist Tramping Song 
I Love A_ Lassie — Old Rustic 
Bridge By The Mill 
Pearly Gates — Old Time Religion 
(Beltona BL 2648, 2649, 2650 
5s. 7d. — 78 rpm) 


All these performances are amateurish 
and undistinguished in the extreme; 
indeed, I find it hard to understand why 
they have been issued. With so much 
jazz being issued these days, surely it is 
time the record companies became more 
selective and set some sort of standard 
of musicianship. 

The idea of playing Scottish folk songs 
was no doubt a good one in theory, but 
the interpretations of “I Love A 
Lassie” and “Keep Right On To The 
End Of The Road”, are enough to make 
poor Sir Harry Lauder turn in his 
grave. 

The third coupling, with throaty 
vocals by Mary McGowan, is the most 
tolerable of the three records. I do not 
wish to discourag. this band but they 
must learn a little more about music 
in general and jazz in particular before 
inflicting this sort of thing on record. 

P.T. 
lan Menzics (tmb), Charlie Gall (tpt), Jimmy 
Doherty (clt), John Doherty (pno), Norrie Brown 
(bjo), Louis Reddie (bass), Bobby Shannon and 
Mary McGowan (vocals). Recorded Glasgow, 
June 30th, 1956. 


KEN COLYER’S JAZZMEN 


Viger Rag; Just A Closer Walk With 
Thee; The Sheik Of Araby; Wildcat 
Blues (14 mins) — Isle Of Capri; 
Shine; If I Ever Cease To Love; 
Wabash Blues (134 mins) 


(Tempo LAP 11. 29s. 64d. 10inLP) 


This LP was recorded in Denmark at 
a time when this group was virtually 
Ken Colyer plus the Chris Barber band. 
Ken is a rigid purist as regards jazz and 
it must be said in his favour that he 
has always strictly adhered to the 
classic New Orleans formula. Unfor- 
tunately he has very often employed 


musicians whose qualifications were 
too limited and immature to interpret 
this music. Not so here however,. The 
group sound relaxed, have a real feeling 
for the music they are playing, and the 
New Orleans flavour is well captured. 
Neither Barber nor Sunshine play in 
quite this manner today, but they join 
with Ken here to produce a very pleas- 
ing N.O. ensemble sound. I usually find 
Monty Sunshine outstanding in any 
group with which he plays and this is 
no exception. I particularly like his solos 
on ‘Wabash Blues” and on the nicely 
swinging “Shine”, on which the whole 
front line live up to the tithe admirably. 
The rhythm section is the weak spot as 
always, but even they lend solid support 
on most of the tracks. PT 

Ken Colyer (tpt), Chris Barber (tmb), Monty 
Sunshine (clit), Lonnie Donegan (bjo), Jim Bray 
(bass), Ron Bowden (drms). 


DIZZ AND DON 


Things To Come; Emanon — Three 
O’Clock In The Morning; Slam’in 
Around 


(MGM EP 579 — 10s. 54d. — EP) 


This is a curious little disc. The first 
two tracks were made by two Dizzy 
Gillespie large bands in 1946. The music 
is frenzied and typical of its date. Most 
interesting on these first tracks are two 
extended solos by Milt Jackson and the 
use of full trumpet teams to play top 
register Gillespie phrases. 

The two tracks on the other side were 
made by a Don Byas (consistently called 
Buyas on the label) quartet. The differ- 
ence in approach by the two groups 
could not be more startling. “Three 
O'Clock In The Morning” has a genteel 
air, which, although occasionally put 
aside in the interests of swing, pervades 
the group’s entire contribution. Slam 
Stewart plays a predominating role, 
although there is some delightful, almost 
ragtime, piano from Garner. 

B.N. 


Track 1: Dizzy Gillespie, Dave Burns, John 
Lynch, Raymond Orr, Talib Daawood (tpts), 
Slim Moore, Leon Comegys, Gordon Thomas 
(tmbs), Howard Johnson, John Brown (altos), 
Warren Luckey, James Moody (tens), Sol Moore 
(bari), John Lewis (pno), Milt Jackson (vibes), 
Ray Brown (bs), Kenny Clarke (dms). 

Track 2: As Track 1 except Matthew McKay, 
Elmon Wright (tpts), replace Orr and Daawood, 
Taswell Baird (tmb) rep!ace Comegys, Scoops 
Carey (alto) replaces Johnson, Bill Frazer (ten) 
replaces Luckey, Joe Harris (dms) replaces Clarke. 

Tracks 3 and 4: Don Byas (ten), Errol Garner 
(pno), S!am Stewart (bs), Doc West (dms). 


FATS DOMINO 


My Blue Heaven; Swance River 
Hop; Second Line Jump; Goodbye; 
Careless Love; I Love Her (18 min.) 
— Tm In Love Again; When My 
Dreamboat Comes Home; Are You 
Going My Way; If You Need Me; 
My Heart Is In Your Hands; Fats’ 
Frenzy (184 min.) 


(London HA-U 2028. 37s. 64d. 12inLP) 


A good collection of songs by the fat 
boy from New Orleans. “Swanee”, 
“Second Line”, and “Frenzy” feature his 
rolling boogie piano, his playing reaching 
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a high level on the excellent “Second 
Line”. His singing is very powerful and 
has been likened to that of that great 
blues singer from Kansas City Joe Turner, 
but he can also play it down as on this 
good version of “Careless Love”. 

“I'm In Love Again” is his r and b 
tune which sold over a million copies. 
The tempo is quick, the lyrics put over 
with power and rhythm. Best track for 
blues lovers is probably “If You Need 
Me”, but this is a rewarding record from 
one of the best of the modern crop of 
blues singers. 

S.T. 


JON EARDLEY QUINTET 


Hey There; Demanton (11 min.) — 
Sid’s Delight; If You Could See Me 
Now (11 min.) 


(Esquire 20-074. 29s. 64d, 10in.LP) 


Ex-Gerry Mulligan Quartet trumpeter 
Jon Eardley leads his quintet through 
three up-tempo swingers and a relaxed 
ballad, blowing several interesting, inven- 
tive solos himself and consolidating his 
position as one of the best of the newer 
faces on the current New York jazz 
scene. He sounds far less restricted here 
than with the more sophisticated Mulli- 
gan group, and blows with noticable 
vigour on the faster numbers. “Hey 
There” is one of the best of the more 
recent “pops” tunes, and lends _ itself 
adequately to iazz improvisation. In a 
faster-than-usual interpretation, Jon plays 
fluent, imaginative trumpet, and tenorist, 
J. R. Montrose, obviously a firm believer 
in the ‘hard, swinging’ school of thought, 
contributes an equally enjoyable, if 
somewhat disjointed, solo. “Demanton” 
(try it backwards!) is nothing more than 
a cunning twist on “Sweet Georgia 
Brown”, but contains worthwhile solos 
from Eardley, Montrose, and _ pianist 
George Syran. Pianist-composer Tadd 
Dameron wrote the remaining two tracks. 
Eardley vlays some fiery, biting trumpet 
on the faster “Delight”, and Montrose 
puts down his best solo of the date, 
suvported by the adequate drumming of 
Nick Stabulas and the praiseworthy bass- 
ing of Teddy Kotick. The pretty 
melody of Tadd’s not-overplayed “If You 
Could See Me Now” is vlayed by Eard- 
ley with a rhythm section backing. 

K.G. 


Jon Eardley (tpt), J. R. Montrose (tnr), George 
Syran (pno), Teddy Kotick (bs), Nick Stabulas 
(dms). 


HERB ELLIS 


Sweetheart Blues; Somebody Loves 

Me; It Can Happen To You; Pogo 

(17 min.) — Detour Ahead; Ellis In 

Wonderland; Have You Met Miss 

Jones; A Simple Tune (173 min.) 

(Columbia 33CX 10066. 39s. 74d. 
12in.LP) 


Guitarist with the Oscar Peterson trio, 
Ellis shows himself on these sides as a 
very agile performer, with an abundance 
of ideas. All tracks are really a series of 
solos from the horns bound together over 
a tight and beaty rhythm team. Harry 
Edison comes off best of the bunch, his 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


solos on the up tempo tunes “Somebody 
Loves Me”, “Blues”, “‘Pogo” etc. being 
played with a fiery attack and good 
swing. 

The second side is a bit of a bore. 
Ellis becomes all intellectual and I ex- 
pected someone to whip one of those 
horrid little flutes out of his pocket—it 
didn’t happen, but the music is not very 
happy sounding. 

S.T. 

Herb Ellis (gtr), Harry Edison (tpt), Jimmy 
Giuffre (tnr), Charlie Mariano (alto), Alvin 
Stoller (drs), Oscar Peterson (pno), Ray Brown 
(bass). 


VICTOR FELDMAN TRIO/ 
QUARTET 


Takin’ A Chance On Love; The Man 
I Love — Diggin’ For Diz 
(Esquire EP 114—13s. 74d.—EP) 


Quiet, relaxed, swinging jazz from 
Victor Feldman in three titles recorded 
before he left this country to join the 
Woody Herman Band in the States. The 
long “Diggin” (by the quartet) contains 
a neat piano solo by the now all-too- 
seldom heard Tommy Pollard, as well as 
some excellent improvised choruses by 
Victor on vibes. Lennie Bush’s forceful, 
authoritative bass work is predominant 
throughout, and Phil Seamen figures in a 
pleasant exchange of “fours” with Victor 
towards the conclusion of the tune. The 
remaining two titles are by the trio, and 
are alternate takes from those previously 
released on standard play. Urged on by 
Tony Crombie’s pushing, percussive 
piano chords, Victor plays some pretty 
things on “Chance”, but Crombie, unfor- 
tunately, is not featured at any great 
length. A certain lvrical quality inherent 
in Vict6r’s vibes plaving is particularly 
noticeable in his solo on “Love”. 

K.G. 
Quartet: Victor Feldman (vbs), Tommy Pollard 
(pno), Lennie Bush (bs), Phil Seamen (dms). 


Trio: Victor Feldman (vbs), Tony Crombie (pno), 
Lennie Bush (bs). 


SLIM GAILLARD 


Vout Orenee; Slim’s Boogie — 
Harlem Hunch; Travellin’ Blues 


(Parlophone GEP 8595. 10s. 54d. EP) 


Without Lucky Thompson on_ tenor 
and Howard McGhee’s trumpet this re- 
cord would be nothing—a rather flat old 
joke. Slim Gaillard is a clever cat with 
a line of gibberish all his own, but he is 
best enjoyed in quite small doses—as in 
the Slim and Slam numbers, some of 
which are well remembered. 


“Vout Orenee”, provides one of Slim’s 
usual burbling vocals, and is the best 
track, with luscious breathing tenor from 
Thompson which swings delightfully. In 
this track and in the next, a tearaway 
pseudo-boogie number, McGhee provides 
moments of excitement, but it is Lucky 
who cuts everyone. Somehow poor Slim 
gets lost in the proceedings, and the 
other tracks are not up to much. Just 
try it once for that wonderful tenor. 


GB. 


MICK GILL’S JAZZ BAND 


Pretty Baby; Snake Rag 
(Esquire 10-495—6s. 3d.—78 r.p.m.) 


Two very pleasant tunes which are 
treated in a standard revivalist fashion by 
this Midland band. Over the familiar, but 
not obtrusive, pulse of the rhythm sec- 
tion, we are treated to a performance 
of slightly more than average competence 
and restraint. On the first side, as one 
might expect, the running is made largely 
by Eric Lovell’s piano; throughout both 
numbers Cliff Lee’s light and very Chica- 
goan clarinet is Feard to good effect 
Pete Well’s trombone, which may well 
be a winner with the fans, outstrips both 
ideas and technique on several occasions. 
Fair to middling. 

GB. 


DIZZY GILLESPIE 


Sugar Hips; Hey Pete; Money 

Honey (13 min.) — Blue Mood; 

Rails; Devil and the Fish; Rombola 
(124 min.) 


(Columbia 33C 9030. 29s. 64d. 10inLP) 


Under the title of ‘A Dizzy Gillespie 
Jazz Recital’, this disc offers recordings 
from two sessions by the Dizzy Gilles- 
pie Quintet of July 1954. There is a two 
part front line consisting of Diz himself 
on trumpet and Hank Mobley on tenor. 
Mobley was later to become a founder 
member of the Jazz Messengers, and he 
shows his potential fully on these re- 
cordings. He and Diz play beautifully 
together, and there is some delicious 
counterplay — especially in the ovening 
choruses of “Sugar Hips”. 

The Quintet, for all the modern 
associations surrounding the name Gilles- 
pie, has a very solid beat — almost 
verging on a ‘rock’ in places. One senses 
that Diz is here at his happiest with a 
solid thumping going on behind him. 
This is the brash Gillespie —— interested 
rather more in fierce sounds than in the 
intellectual development of Bop. He 
sings on the last two numbers of the 
first side, and “Money Honey” would 
fall well from the lips of a latter day 
Rock ‘n’ Roller. 

For the second session, James Cleve- 
land was added on trombone, and, from 
the opening track of “Blue Mood” the 
feeling seems to alter. Diz becomes more 
sensitive in his ideas despite the heavily 
accentuated blues beat. This mood re- 
mains for the whole of the side, and 
there is no return to the shouting vocals. 
despite the riffv and infectious swing of 
“Devil The Fish”. Bass player 
Hackney deserves commendation for a 
full blooded performance throughout. 

B.N. 

Dizzy Gillespie (tpt), Hank Mobley (ten), Wade 
Legge (pno), Lou Hackney (bs), Charlie Persip 
(dms). Last four tracks on!y James Cleveland 
(tmb). 


NORMAN GRANZ JAZZ 
CONCERTS 1 and 2 


(a) Norgran Blues; Lady Be Good 
(18 min.) —- Ghost Of A Chance; 
Indiana (18 min.) 
(Columbia 33CX 10059 .12in.LP) 
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(b) What Is This Thing Called Love; 
April In Paris; Repitition; Easy To 
Love; P’ll Remember April; (c) Gai; 
Padovani; Ray’s Blues (18 min.) — 
(d) Yesterdays; Hawk’s Tune; Stuffy; 
(e) Carnegie Blues (18 min.) 


(Columbia 33CX 10060. 39s. 74d. 
12in.LP) 


Very typical concert material contain- 
ing many crowd baiting solos leavened 
with a little good jazz. 

Harry Edison comes off best on the 
first record. He provides a fiery attacking 
lead, and manages to keep his solos most 
of the time within fairly tasteful limits. 
He is particularly good on “Ghost Of A 
Chance” and keeps his gallery-fetching 
squeals to a minimum. Bill Harris’s broad 
toned trombone is also heard to advant- 
age. I like his solo on the opening blues 
and he plays with tasteful ease on 
“Ghost” and “Indiana”. If your favourite 
instrument happens to be the tenor saxo- 
phone you will find plenty to interest you 
in the passages by Phillips and Young 
who solo on every track excent “Ghost” 
which only has Young. 

Chief interest on record two, are the 
first five tracks by Parker (with strings) 
and the exciting jazz played by Coleman 
Hawkins on the reverse. This must have 
been one of Parker's really good days, 
he plays with tremendous authority and 
confidence, building up his solos to the 
logical climax in every case. The strings 
do not offend, but neither I think, do 
they help in any way. Hawkins, with a 
good rhythm team, really gets blowing. 
He gives “Yesterdays” the usual breathy 
treatment he reserves for such ballads, 
and attacks the other two tunes in ini- 
mitable fashion. 

S.T. 


(a) Harry Edison (tpt), Bill Harris (tmb), Lester 
Young, Flip Phillips (tnrs), Hank Jones (pno), 
Ray Brown (bass), Buddy Rich (drs). 

(b) Charlie Parker (alto), Al Haig (pno), 
Tommy Potter (bass), Roy Haynes (drs), and 
strings. 

(c) Oscar Peterson (pno), Ray Brown (bass) 

(d) Colman Hawkins (tnr), Hank Jones (pno), 
Ray Brown (bass), Buddy Rich (drs) 

(e) Hank Jones, Ray Brown and Buddy Rich. 
Both recorded 16/9/50, Carnegie Hall, New 
York. 


NORMAN GRANZ’ JAM 
SESSION NO. 5. 


Jam Blues (17 min.) — Tenderly; 
ve Got The World On A String; 
What’s New: I Got It Bad And That 
Ain’t Good; Don’t Blame Me; 
Imagination: Someone To Watch 
Over Me; Body And Soul; She’s 
Funny That Way min.) 
(Columbia 33CX 10067. 39s. 74d. 12inLP) 


The first side is devoted entirely to a 
seventeen minute jam session, which is 
as hard-boiled and unappetizing as most 
of those affairs turn out to be. Hamp 
leads off, Peterson follows in his slightly 
mechanical stvle, Hodges shines as 
always, Ben Webster holds his own, 
Eldridge speaks his bit, Flip flops, Dizzy 
digresses, and Jacquet almost squeezes 
the reed out of the mouthpiece. There is 
an uncomfortable moment at the end of 
Hodges’ chorus when some of the others 
see fit to join in, noisily and nastily, and 
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LOUIS ARMSTRONG 


Gene Norman presents Louis Armstrong 
at the Crescendo LAT 8084 & LAT 8085 


When it’s sleepy time down South: Jeepers creepers: 
Tin roof blues: The bucket’s got a hole in it: 
Rose room: Brother Bill: Lazy river: 

’Tain’t what you do: Perdido: Blues for bass: 
Don’t fence me in: Stompin’ at the Savoy: 

Old man Mose: Rockin’ chair: C’est si bon: 

When you’re smiling: When the Saints gomarching in: 
Someday you’ll be sorry: St. Louis blues: 

Back ’o Town blues: 

Big Mama’s back in Town: Mop! Mop! 


Hot Horn LA 8722 


When my dream boat comes home: 
My wild Irish rose: Judy: Oh, Doctor Ochsner!: 
Careless love: Washington and Lee swing 


IAL 3524 


Steppin’ on the blues: Travelling blues: Mojo blues: 
Heebie jeebies: Charleston, South Carolina: 
Charleston mad: Peepin’ blues: Play that thing 


Blues and Stomps, Volume 


At 
Vit 


Jonah Jones Sextet LZ-N 14003 


Beale Street blues: The Sheik of Araby: 
Down by the riverside: European blues: 
You’re the cream in my coffee: 
Wrap your troubles in dreams: 
J.J. special: Stars fell on Alabama 
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AL 3532 


Fidgety feet: Jazz me blues: Oh, baby: Copenhagen: 
Riverboat shuffle: Sensation rag: Lazy daddy 


Bix Beiderbecke and the Wolverines 


Dizzy Gillespie and his Operatic Strings EDL 87006 
Jealousy: Fine and dandy: Pennies from heaven: 
Stormy weather: The very thought of you: 

I’ve got you under my skin: 

The way you look tonight: Undecided 


Shades of Bix LRA 10006 


Singin’ the blues: Clarinet marmalade: 

Davenport blues: Louisiana: I’m coming, Virginia: 
Riverboat shuffle: Ostrich walk: 

Since my best gal turned me down 


Blues on the River LA 8580 


Davenport blues: Riverboat shuffle: 
Basin Street blues: St. Louis blues: 
Beale Street blues: Memphis blues: 
Gulf Coast blues: "Way down yonder in New Orleans 


King Oliver and his Dixie Syncopators LRA 10020 
Sugar foot stomp: Snag it No. 2: 

Someday, sweetheart: Too bad: Black snake blues: 
Willie the weeper: Aunt Hagar’s blues: 

Speakeasy blues 
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New Orleans to London LF 1152 


Goin’ home: Isle of Capri: Harlem rag: 
La Harpe Street blues: Stockyard strut: 
Cataract rag: Early hours: Too busy 


Sincerely, Conte LZ-N 14010 


Fine and dandy: Night flight: I can’t get started: 


On the Alamo: Tune for Tex: 
They can’t take that away from me: 
Everything happens to me: I’ll remember April 


Fats Navarro Memorial  LZ-C 14015 


Fat boy: Ice freezes red: Goin’ to Mintons: 
Fat girl: Eb pob 


Holiday in Braff LZ-N 14022 


When you’re smiling: Easy living: Pullin’ thru’: 


You’re a lucky guy: Flowers for a lady: 
Foolin’ myself: I'll be around: 
It’s easy to blame the weather 


Jazz at Storyville LZ-C 14020 


At the jazz band ball: Memphis blues: 
Exactly like you: A blues 


The Roaring "Twenties AL 3516 


Charleston: Five foot two, eyes of blue: 
Miss Annabelle Lee: 

Clap hands, here comes Charley: Manhattan: 
The flapper wife: Keep smiling at trouble: 
Sweet man 


Rex Stewart and his Orchestra EDL 87017 


I’m the luckiest fool: Let’s try it: 

I didn’t know about you: Muskrat ramble: 
Madeleine: Stomping at the Savoy: Swamp mist: 
Last blues 


The Chet Baker Quartet, Volume | PDL 85008 


Rondette: Piece caprice: Mid-forte: Re-search: Pomp: 
Sad walk: Just duo: The girl from Greenland: Brash 


New Orleans Jazz EDL 87010 


Prelude in C sharp minor: The Martinique: 
When the Saints go marching in: Trés moutarde: 
The pearls: Hindustan 


This is only a selection of the fine trumpet recordings 
available. For fuller detatls see Jazz on LP’s (2/6) 
and Jazz on 78's (1/-) and the Decca-group catalogues. 
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probably in another key. The ugliness of 
these sessions is something which alarms 
me—- they are being performed for the 
public all over the world; apparently 
received with enthusiasm, or Norman 
Granz would be out of business. If this 
is what the public wants, which I doubt, 
we, the critics, would do well to shut up 
shop. 

The reverse, following the normal pat- 
tern of JAPT sessions, features each of 
the soloists in one of their pet pieces. 
Hamp, Hodges, and Dizzy shine happily 
(through the fog of uninspired honking) 
especially the latter, who seems to be 
blowing sensibly and excitingly once 
again. 

1: (in order featured on reverse side), Lionel 
Hampton (vibes), Flip Phillips (tenor), Dizzy 
Gillespie (tpt), Johnny Hodges (alto), Illinois 
Jacquet (tenor), Oscar Peterson (pno), Ben Web- 
ster (tenor), Ray Brown (bs), Roy Eldridge (tpt), 
Buddy Rich (ds). 


BENNY GREEN 


Serenade To Love: Embraceable You 
— Stardust; There’s A Small Hotel 


(Esquire EP 112—13s. 74d.—EP) 


Considering that this is entitled Benny 
Green with strings, it is not as bad as it 
might be. The strings are kept much in 
the background, and the rhythm section 
lay down a good workmanlike beat for 
the trombone antics of the featured artist. 
_ Green has a fine tone and good jazz 
ideas, but I find all these numbers a little 
too much on the sugary side to really 
bring out the best in him. 

S.T. 

Green (tmb), John Malachi (pno), Tommy 


Potter (bass), Osie Johnson (drs). Recorded 
3/5/52. 


LIONEL HAMPTON AND HIS 
GIANTS 

Plaid (a); Somebody Loves Me (b): 

Deep Purple (c) (21 min.) — Sep- 

tember Song (c): Verve Blues (c) 
(194 min.) 

(Columbia 33CX 10063. 39s. 74d. 
12in.LP) 


There is some fine jazz to be heard on 
these tracks, but the record would be 
worth the money if it contained one 
track only, namely “Verve Blues”. Here 
we have the great Tatum at his very 
best, improvising on the blues, in such 
a fashion to be almost at times breath 
taking. If anyone ever doubted that 
Tatum hadn't got his roots deep in the 
real jazz they have only to listen to him 
here to have any such fears dispelled at 
once. This is al] jazz, played with con- 
viction, authority and with such a 
mastery of the piano that one wonders 
what, if anything, the man couldn't do. 

The rest of the record is well above 
average. Hampton plays wonderfully we!l 
dovetailing his ideas with Tatum’s in 
perfect fashion, and improvising splendid 
choruses on “September Song” and 
‘Somebody Loves Me”. Edison also 


shines, and for the most part plays with 
taste. and a fiery attack. I could have 
done without Kessel, but I was never 


RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


one for the amplified guitar in anyone’s 
hands. 
S.T. 


(a) Hampton (vibes, vocal), Harry Edison (tpt), 
Art Tatum (nono), Barney Kessel (gtr), Red 
Callender (bass), Buddy Rich (drs). 

(b) John Simmons replaces Callender. 

(c) Omit Kessel. Recorded July 1955. 


CASS HARRISON TRIO 


I'm Riding On The Moon and 
Dancing On The Stars; Yearning For 
Love 


(M.G.M. 941 — 5s. 7d. — 78 r.p.m.) 


Pianist Harrison is a newcomer to me, 
but if this is anything to go by his fame 
is sure to spread. 

“Riding On The Moon” is taken at 
furious tempo, but Harrison never 
loses his way and manages to retain the 
interest to the end. His style is a mixture 
of fast runs interlarded with smashing 
two handed chords which must have 
given the piano something to think about. 
The style is interesting and somewhat 
unique. Cozy Cole’s drumming is quite 
superb, his fast brush work being a lesson 
~24 all drummers to listen to, and learn 

y. 

The other Ellington tune on the re- 
verse js given much more soothing 
treatment but is never allowed to get too 
sugary. 


S.T. 


COLEMAN HAWKINS 


Goin’ Down Home; I'll Follow My 
Secret Heart; On My Way; I'll Tell 
You Later; What A Difference A 
Day Made; Last Stop (18 min.) — 
Should I; Flight Eleven; Modern 
Fantasy; I’m Confessin’; September 
Song; They Can’t Take That Away 
(18 min.) 


(London LTZ-C 15048, 37s. 6$d. 12inLP) 


Side 1 has Hawk accomnanied by 
organ, piano, guitar, bass and drums and 
exemplifies both his rhapsodic and his 
more down to earth swinging styles. 
“Goin’ Down”, and “On My Way” are 
both gutty performances in his best 
tradition, whilst he embroiders the 
ballads “Secret Heart” and “A Day 
Made™ in his own unique fashion. 

The reverse has him solo against 
rhythm only. The richness of his impro- 
visations are well in evidence on 
“Confessin’’’ and “Take That Away”, 
and he makes a _ beautiful job of 
“September Song”. “Flight” and 
““Modern” have him swinging in his best 
fashion, whilst “Should I” is full of rich 
invention. Recorded in September 1954, 
these tracks show Hawkins as 
one of the greatest musicians that jazz 
has produced to date. 

S.T. 


COLEMAN HAWKINS AND HIS 
ALL-STARS 
Isn’t It Romantic; Beau-A-Re-Bop 


The Way You Look Tonight; 
Phantomesque 


(Vogue EPV1147 — 13s. 7d. — EP) 


Having fallen in with the experimen- 
ters at Minton’s during the early 1940's, 
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Coleman Hawkins took to playing a 
modernish type of music, Which was 
strictly in the bop vein. However, his 
own special sound triumphs more than 


anything else on this record, and the - 


overall results are pleasant to hear. The 
sophisticated aspect of his solo per- 
formance is proved to perfection in a 
delicious version of “Isn’t It Romantic” 
— apparently one of his favourite 
recordings. Hank Jones worked with 
Bean quite soon after he came to New 
York, and sounds very much at home 
on these tracks. The others have little 
say in the session, mostly providing the 
occasional unison background; it is 
exceptional to find Miles Davis taking 
such a backseat, but in 1948 he had not 
the name or reputation that he boasts 
today. Those who have been wary of 
collecting Hawkins in modern vein 
might do well to listen to this one. 
G.L. 

Coleman Hawkins (tenor), Miles Davis (tpt), 
Kai Winding (tmb), Howard Johnson (alto), Hank 
Jones (pno), unknown bass and drums. Re- 
corded 1948. 


TUBBY HAYES QUINTET 


Ode To Ernie; No, I Wouldn’t; 

Foolin’ Myself (19 min.) — Message 

To The Messengers; Nicole; Hall 
Hears The Blues (18 min.) 


(Tempo TAP 6. 38s. 3d. 12in.LP) 


Supervised by Tony Hall, who also 
wrote the informative liner notes, (I 
suggest careful reading before playing), 
this is a most successful session. As 
Tony points out, musicians do not care 
much either for early morning or late 
night dates, so this one was fixed for six 
in the evening. There was also an inter- 
val for “refreshment” after the first three 
items had been cut, and the difference in 
performance is very marked. Whereas 
the performances on the first side are 
technically good, especially on “One To 
Ernie”, dedicated to Basie band arranger 
Ernie Wilkins, those on the second side 
are much more relaxed. “Message To 
The Messengers” is, indeed, the highspot 
for me. There is a feeling of excitement 
in the playing and a rapport amongst 
the players which is communicated most 
forcibly to the listener. Tubby plays his 
best solo here, and Bill Eyden’s drum- 
ming is as good as anything I can re- 
member hearing from a local musician. 
“Nicole”, too, has an easy flow, featuring 
another fine solo from Tubby and a 
technically expert one from _ Dickie 
Hawdon. The final track, dedicated to 
Tony Hall, is also relaxed, with some 
moody and unusually warm trumpet from 
Hawdon. This track is more mainstream 
than modern with its obvious blues 
derivation and riffling final all-in. Alto- 
gether a most successful session. 

Tubby Hayes (tnr), Dickie Hawdon (tpt), Harry 
South (pno), Pete Elderfield (bass), Bill Eyden 
(drs). Recorded July 17th, 1956. 


BILLIE HOLIDAY 


Prelude To A Kiss; When Your 
Lover Has Gone; Please Don’t Talk 
About Me When I’m Gone; Nice 
Work If You Can Get It (20 min.) 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


~~ I Gotta Right To Sing The Blues; 
What’s New; I Hadn't Anyone Till 
You; Everything I Have Is Yours 
(18 min.) 
(Columbia Clef 33CX 10064. 39s. 74d. 
12inLP) 


Lady Day sings all these standards at 
the top of her form and is excellently 
served by a sympathetic and nicely 
balanced accompaniment. The arrange- 
ments give Billie just the right weight of 
backing, while the solo work, particularly 
that of Benny Carter, is impeccable 
throughout. 

The Duke's lovely “Prelude To A 
Kiss’ sets the mood nicely. Her phrasing, 
intonation and feeling for the song she’s 
singing, as well as the tempo, are just 
right — Benny Carter takes a typically 
tasteful solo, and Barney Kessel plays 
some fine guitar behind the last chorus. 
On “Lover” Kessel again demonstrates 
his considerable technique but do not 
miss Harry Edison’s fine muted work 
behind Billie on the first chorus. The 
tempo quickens for the last two tracks 
on the first side, both being given highly 
individual and original treatment. I like 
the way she changes the accents on 
“Nice Work” and the zestful beat of the 
rhythm section on both. 

“Gotta Right To Sing The Blues” is 
my favourite track and I can think of 
no one, except perhans Jack Teagarden, 
who could sing it as well as Billie does. 
Harry Edison wails the blues behind 
Billie and Barney takes another fine 
guitar solo with neat support from bass 
and drums. “What’s New” features an 
impeccable alto solo from Benny Carter: 
while “I Hadn't Anyone Till You” and 
“Everything I Have Is Yours” take on 
new stature as sung by Billie. If you like 
Billie, and there can be few real jazz 
enthusiasts who don’t, then this is an 
LP that is going to give you a great deal 
of pleasure for a long time to come. 

Billie Holiday with Harry ‘‘Sweets’’ Edison 
(tpt), Benny Carter (alto), Jimmy Rowles (pno), 
Barney Kessel (gtr), John Simmons (bass), Larry 
Bunker (drs). 


PEANUTS HOLLAND with Michel 
Attenoux and his Orchestra 


Just A Gigolo; The Mooche — St. 
Louis Blues; Tea For Two 


(Vogue EPV 1162 — 13s. 74d.—EP) 


It is seldom that the noise of an 
audience is an asset to any recording, 
but this would seem to be an exception, 
for from this Paris concert of 1952 a 
good part of the enjoyment has been 
transferred to the record. Peanuts 
Holland is no great man of jazz, but he 
is a good swinging trumpet player with 
a most engaging voice and personality. 
He is rightly featured here, with more 
than adequate support from the Attenoux 
band. “St. Louis” which is treated with 
no respect at all, is probably the best 
track; the rest are very pleasant. G.B. 


JAZZ CONCERT—WEST COAST 


Disorder At The Border (19 min.) 
Rocks ‘n’ Shoals (174 min.) 
(London LT-C15045. 37s. 64d. 12inLP) 


This record ranks with some others I 


know as one of those which would better 
have never been issued. It boasts a proud 
conglomeration of names who have all 
made good records from time to time, 
but it was recorded at a time (1947) 
when the modern West Coast style was 
in embryo stage, and no two musicians 
were thinking alike. Howard McGhee 
blows better than most of them, having 
not finalised his later pinched tone; his 
opening to the second side is typical 
of his faster work at this time. Trummy 
Young is crude and groping — a far 
cry from his later work with Louis, or 
his earlier work with Hines and Lunce- 
ford. The incessant interruptions by 
Messrs. Gray and Gordon, a couple of 
over-rated tenor honkers, become both 
tedious and annoying. Sonny Criss, 
slightly hotter in outlook, is very much 
under their influence, and the rhythm 
section shuffles through the mire with 
leaden feet. Oddly enough Hampton 
Hawes, who has played some dis- 
tinguished music in later sessions, is 
thoroughly out-dated on these tracks, 
and only Barney Kessel really remains 
more or less unchanged through the 
years. 
G.L. 

Howard McGhee (tpt), Trummy Young (tmb), 
Sonny Criss (alto), Wardell Gray, Dexter Gordon 
(tenor), Hampton Hawes (pno), Barney Kessel 
(gtr), Red Callender (bs), Roy Porter (ds). Re- 
corded Los Angeles, April 1947. 


THE JAZZ GIANTS (Vol. 1) 


Lester Leaps Again; Destination 
K.C.; Blue Moon; Thru For The 
Night (15 min.) — After Theatre 
Jump; Six Cats And A Prince; Just 
One More Chance; Father Co- 
operates (15 min.) 


(EmArcy EJT 751. 26s. Sd. 10inLP) 


Ever since tape has been used for 
making record masters, the record com- 
panies pealized that they had a new 
weapon at their disposal, hitherto 
confined to film cutters—namely a pair 
of scissors. One can frown at, but per- 
haps not condemn, the habit of cutting 
parts of two separate takes to make 
a better performance as a_ whole, 
but when it comes to taking slices out of 
existing performances the time has come 
for loud complaint. 

The tracks used for this selection of 
Basie and Cosy Cole All Stars are from 
issued twelve inch American Keynote 
recordings. It would appear that it was 
not possible to get the eight items selec- 
ted into the confines of a ten inch LP 
so, rather than make it a twelve incher, 
some very drastic and amateur cutting 
has been done to all four of the Cosy 
Cole performances. 

In “Chance” a twenty-four bar cut has 
been made following the first chorus, 
thereby losing sixteen bars of Hines and 
eight of Teddy Walters’ guitar solo; 
while the join onto a further solo by 
Earl Hines is anything but a happy one. 
Very much worse is the very noticeable 
one in “Blue Moon” where a_ further 
forty-eight bars are lost, including six- 
teen bars of trumpet from Joe Thomas 
and thirty-one of Trummy Young's 
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solo. The remaining bar of Trummy’s 
solo remains leading into Coleman 
Hawkins solo and forming one of the 
most incongruous cuts I have ever heard. 
(P.T. should know, as he’s been a film 
cutter for over twenty years! — Ed). 


Slightly more acceptable cuts have 
been made in “Thru For The Night” 
and “Father Co-operates”; forty-eight 
bars in the former and three whole 
thirty-two bar choruses in the latter. 
Finally, track 2, side | is labelled B— 
it should of course be A. 


This has left me littl room for 
analysis of the music to be heard. The 
Basie sides, which were recorded in 
March ‘1944 as by The Kansas City 
Seven, feature some fine tenoring from 
Lester Young, especially the first track, 
on which Prez solos with just rhythm 
accompaniment. Dickie Wells is well 
featured in his own “After Theatre 
Jump”, and Buck Clayton plays in his 
usual incisive and forthright manner in 
all three. Clayton’s “Six Cats” is an 
attractive tune, if a little familiar, and 
features some good and tynical piano 
from the Count as well as exciting 
solo work from Buck. 

The main, and I might add remaining, 
interest on the other four tracks is the 
solo work of Coleman Hawkins; still a 
master of the tenor. His lyrical playing 
is at its best on both “Chance” and 
“Moon”. Earl Hines, too, proves him- 
self to be just right in this somewhat 
assorted company. All four were re- 
corded in February 1944. 

(a) (first two tracks on each side): Count Basie 
(p), Buck Clayton (tot), Dickie Wells (tmb), 
Lester Young (tr), Rodney Richardson (bass), 
Freddie Green (gtr), Jo Jones (dms) 

(b>) (last two tracks on each s‘de): Earl Hines 
>). Joe Thomas (tpt), Coleman Hawkins (tr), 
Trummy Young (tmb), Teddy Walters (gtr), Billy 
Taylor (bass), Cozy Cole (dms) 


JAZZ WEST COAST 


Bockanal (a); Soft Shoe (6): Tiny 
Capers (c): Remember April (d): 
Wailing Vessel (c); Happy Little 
Sunbeam (f); It Had To Be You (g): 
(22 min.) — Low Life (h); There 
Will Never Be Another You (i): 
Lotus Bud (j): Darn That Dream 
(k); Speak Low (1); Two Can Play 
(m); Oh Lady Be Good (n) (204 min.) 
(Vogue LAE 12038. 38s. 3d. 12inLP) 


Fourteen records of different groups, 
every one a gem. As you can see by the 
different line-ups, not only is a sympa- 
thetic combination of players featured 
here but they set down a great collection 
of jazz ideas. 

To me this is a most exciting mixture 
of written and improvised jazz. Chet 
Baker and Bud Shank are on with 
different sounds and prove themselves in 
every direction jazzwise. To connoisse- 
urs, this record will be particularly 
interesting inasmuch as several of the 
sides are alternate masters of sides 
already on 78's and 45's, and the solos are 
different from ones previously issued. 
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Mulligan proves himself a ‘daddy’ of 
great jazz players on “Soft Shoe”. He 
seems to know everything about jazz 
expression and has the most uninhibited 
line of original thought of any modern 
jazzer I've heard. If I had to name a 
favourite of all these, I'd pick “April” 
by Zoot for drive and taste and sheer 
improvised jazz. 

If you can afford one record this 
season, I'll stake everything on this one. 


Forget the West Coast tag; this is 
modern, free, unadulterated jazz — and 
that can't be labelled. B.B. 


(a) Chet Baker (tpt), Jack Montrose (ten), Herb 
Geller (alto), Bob Gordon (bari), Russ Freeman 
(pno), Joe Mondragon (bass), Shelley Manne 
(dms). 

(b) Gerry Mulligan (bari), Jon Eardiey (tpt), 
Red Mitchell (bass), Chico Hamilton (dms). 

(c) Clifford Brown (tpt), Zoot Sims (ten), Bob 
Gordon (bari), Stu Williamson (valve tmb), Russ 
Freeman (pno), Carson Smith (bass), She-ley 
Manne (dms). 

(d) Zoot Sims (ten), Bob Brookmeyer (pno), 
Red Mitchell (bass), Larry Bunker (dms). 

(e) Bud Shank (alto), Bob Enevoldsen, May- 
nard Ferguson, Stu Williamson (valve tmbs), 
Claude Williamson (pno), Joe Mondragon (bass), 
Shelley Manne (dms). 

(f) Chet Baker (tpt), Russ Freeman (pno), 
Carson Smith (bass), Larry Bunker (dms). 

(g) Bud Shank (ten), Bill Perkins (ten), Hamp- 
ton Hawes (pno), Red Mitchell (bass), Mel Lewis 
(dms). 

(h) Bud Shank (alto), Bob Brookmeyer (valve 
tmb), Claude Williamson (pno), Buddy Clarke 
(bass), Larry Bunker (dms). 

(i) Chet Baker (tpt), Jimmy Giuffre (clt), Russ 
Freeman (pno), Carson Smith (bass), Bob Neel 
(dms). 

Gj) Bud Shank (flute), Shorty Rogers (flugal 
horn), Jimmy Row!es (pno), Harry Babasin (bass), 
Roy Harte (dms). 

(k) Gerry Mulligan (bari), Chet Baker (tpt), 
Carson Smith (bass), Larry Bunker (dms). 

(i) Laurindo Almeida (concert guitar), Bud 
Shank (alto), Harry Babasin (bass), Roy Harte 
(dms). 

(m) Bob Gordon (bari), Jack Montrose (ten), 
Paul Moer (pno), Joe Mondragon (bass), Billy 
Schneider (dms). 

(n) Gerry Mulligan (bari), Chet Baker (tpt), 
Lee Konitz (a!to), Joe Mondragon (bass), Larry 
Bunker (dms). 


JONAH JONES QUARTET 


Tin Roof Blues — Learnin’ The 
Blues; All Of You 


(H.M.V. 7EG 8201—10s. 54d.—EP) 


Too much muted trumpet tends to pall, 
the cloying and somewhat fuzzy tone 
seems so far from the bite of the open 
horn. However, in a night club everything 
is muted except the bill, and this small 
group is the one which Jonah has been 
leading at the Embers Club. Easy and 
unpretentious, these two sides are pleas- 
ant throughout, with George Rhodes’ 
piano featured in solo and in support. 
very Garner-styled most of the time. The 
first side is the one which counts, con- 
sisting of a “Tin Roof” taken at slow 
tempo, which is full of interest. The 
casual yet solid support of bass and 
drums could not be better, and Jonah 
and his piano player makes the best of it. 
including a ramble into the “Snag It” 
country. Good background music for any 
sort of occasion, but it is likely to draw 
your attention. G.B. 

Jonah Jones (tpt), George Rhodes (pno), John 
Browne (bs), Harold Austin (drs). 


JOHNNY KEATING AND ALL 


STARS 
Strictly For Kyz; Fair Diana; Quads 
Talk; Impromptu; Ultraviolet; 


Gibraltar Rocks (174 min.) — Good 

Life; Snowface; Last Resort; Lazy; 

Eddie Blair's Picnic; Piccadilly 
Jumps (174 min.) 


(Oriole MG 20011. 39s. 74d. 12inLP) 

This record was recently issued in the 
States as a showcase for British jazz. 
and was the first of a series from various 
European countries. Keating’s contribu- 
tion was to conduct and arrange a 
succession of small groups made up of 
the cream (with a few notable excep- 
tions) of the British modern jazz world. 
Unfortunately the result is a little sad. 


The music here sounds rather as 
though a very good dance band had 
condescended to let its hair down — 
probably the case, considering the large 
number of Ted Heath's boys present. 
Happily, however, the Americans were 
given a chance to discern some jazz 
talent under the welter of orchestral 
sounds. Don Rendell solos warmly and 
often. Tommy Whittle and Bill LeSage 
also solo well but infrequently, and there 
are some interesting uses of musicians. 
For example, two trumpets are used - 
those of Eddie Blair and Bobbie Pratt 
— whilst Dizzy Reece is employed on 
the record only as a bongoes player. 


I feel sure that British modern jazz 
can put up a better case for itself 
than this. I don’t think that I detected 
one really new idea on the whole disc. 
and the general impression, apart from 
the ‘gutsy’ sound of “Gibraltar Rock” 
was one of stodginess. 

B.N. 

Personnel from: Ronnie Camberlain (alto), Don 
Rendell, Tommy Whitt'e, Bob Efford (tenors), 
Ronnie Ross (bari), Jimmy Faulds (flute, oboe). 
Danny Moss (bass cit), Ian Sanders (cor Anglais). 
Henry Mackenzie (clt), Eddie Blair, Bobbie Pratt 
(tpts), George Chisholm, Maurice Pratt. Don 
Lusher, Keith Christie, Jimmy Wilson (tmbs), 
Ian Powell (tuba), Bill LeSage (piano, vibes), 
Johnny Hawksworth (bs), Ronnie Verrall (dms), 
Dizzy Reece (bongoes). 


GOSPEL SONGS BY MARIE 
KNIGHT 


Who Rolled The Stone Away; A 
Traveller's Tune — The Storm Is 
Passing Over; I Must Tell Jesus 


(Brunswick OE 9283. 11s. 10d. EP) 


On their own, these two sides of Marie 
Knight’s singing are excellent, for they 
are full of drive and swing, and the 
support from the Sam Price Trio is 
admirable. By comparison with Rosetta 
Tharpe, however, this work is less in- 
teresting -- simpler, less complex, but 
above all lacking the other voices which 
add so much to the Tharpe performance. 
While solo work of this nature is very 
good, with a voice so strong, vibrant, and 
accomplished, there is little doubt that 
it would be improved by the more posi- 
tive response that a vocal quartet might 
give. 

Best of all, of course, would be to 
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hear these two singers together again. 
It is impossible to commend too highly 


those earlier duets, “Up Above My 
Head” and “Didn’t It Rain”. It is rather 
amusing to note the similarity between 
both the second and third tracks and the 
older and more ribald number “Deacon 
Jones” which that somewhat worldly 
character Louis Jordan recorded a few 
years ago. Sam Price, whose trio plays 
so well here, is the same piano player 
who records with his Bluesicians; we 
wonder if he removes his hat when mak- 
ing gospel records? 


G.B. 
THE GENE KRUPA 
SEXTET 
Showcase; Midget — Swedish 


Schnapps; Payin’ Them Dues Blues 
(Columbia SEB 10055. 11s. 14d. EP) 


These Gene Krupa groups are no place 

for a sensitive, shrinking violet type of 
musician. Three of the four tracks here 
are opened up by solo tearaway drums, 
and the music that follows is mainly 
raucous and noisy. However, it has 
amongst its assets some sensitive and 
very un-noisy solos by Teddy Wilson, 
and the presence of some first class 
musicians. 


Charlie Shavers positively bubbles at 
his first chance to solo on “Showcase” 
and Bill Harris obviously has a ball on 
**Midget”. The main factor in this disc’s 
favour is the relaxed atmosphere. All of 
the musicians are hard blowing and each 
throws his all into the common pool of 
music. Even in the slow tempo of 
“Payin’ Them Dues Blues” there is a 
great deal of solid wailing. 

B.N. 

Gene Krupa (dms), Ben Webster (ten), Bill 
Harris (tmb), Teddy Wilson (pno), Ray Brown 
(bs), Charlie Shavers (tpt). 


CY LAURIE BAND 


2.19 Blues; Forty And Tight; Once 
In A While; Reading The Blues 


(Esquire EP 120— 13s. 74d.— EP) 


These 1954 recordings, which are 
modelled largely on the Johnny Dodds 
groups of the late twenties, are marred 
by the extreme clumsiness of the rhythm 
section and are not helped by the super- 
fluous mooing voice of the trombone. 
Fairweather’s trumpet, which is very 
close to a conception of Louis Arm- 
strong, and Laurie’s clarinet, an astonish- 
ing copy of some part of Dodds’ work, 
blend well, and show a good measure 
of flexibility and feeling, but neither can 
escape from that dead hand below them. 


While there is no doubt that such 
small group jazz (essentially quartet 
music) can endure this sincerest form of 
flattery, it is obvious at the same time 
that it cannot withstand the rhythmic 
illiteracy so widespread in English jazz 
circles. 

Cy Laurie’s close copying of Dodds 
leads to an_ exceptional degree of 
bravura and passion in some of his work, 
but also accentuates his faults. ‘Forty 
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and Tight” is probably the most success- 
ful track, but it would be ludicrous to 
hear this without knowing the original 
by Dodds and Herb Morand. Play them 
both. If you like this one better, you 
should have your ears tested. Or your 


GB. 

Al Fairweather (tpt), Johnny Pickard (tmb), 
Cy Laurie (clt), Alan Thomas (pno), Johnny 
Potter (bjo), Dave Wood (bass), Ron McKay 
(drs, wshbd). 


GEORGE LEWIS’ NEW ORLEANS 
RAGTIME BAND 


Doctor Jazz; I Ain’t Gonna Give 
Nobody None O’ This Jellyroll; 
Dippermouth (12 min.) — Tin Roof 
Blues; Jerusalem Blues (12 min.) 


(Esquire 20-075. 29s. 64d. 10inLP) 


“Dr. Jazz” is taken rather more slowly 
than is usual and is fairly successful, the 
ensembles sounding easy and well in 
tune. ‘“Jellyroll” is another profitable 
track, here again the tempo is right and 
the band play finely together in the ap- 
proved New Orleans fashion. Parts of 
“Dippermouth” are dreadfully out of 
tune, but there are some good growling 
noises from trumpet and trombone and 
the track works up to a good, rousing 
climax. 

“Tin Roof” shows off Howard's 
tremendously wide vibrato, and more 
solos than the other sides. Lewis man- 
ages to incorporate the “Snag It” breaks 
into his solo which makes for variety if 
nothing else. Purnell plays a fine swing- 
ing piano chorus, whilst Jim Robinson 
is suitably earthy. I find the banjfo-cum- 
clarinet duet a bit sentimental but the 
track is on the whole not a bad one. 
“Jerusalem” is a long solo from Lewis, 
played at the usual slow drag tempo. 
You either go overboard for this kind 
of thing, or climb swiftly up the mast— 
I stay on deck. 

S.T. 

Avery ‘Kid’ Howard (tpt), Jim Rominson (tmb), 
George Lewis (clit), Lawrence Marrero (gtr), 
Alcide ‘Slow Drag’ Pavageau (bass). Alton Pur- 
nell (pno), Joe Watkins (drs). RRecorded 18/6/53. 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON AND 
HIS BAND 


The Thin Red Line; Melancholy 
Blues — Cake Walkin’ Babies: If 
You See Me Comin’ 


(Esquire EP 111. 13s. 7$d. EP) 


First Of Many; Blues For Two 
(Esquire 10-494 — 6s. 3d. — 78) 
Sweet And Sour; It’s Mardi Gras 


(Parlophone R 4262. 5s. 7d. 78 rpm) 


I can think of no better way of demon- 
strating the changes, both in style and 
playing, of Humph’s band than by 
putting on these three records one after 
another. 

The four items on the EP have dated 
surprisingly little, and Humph_ himself 
plays with authority on all of them. I 
particularly liked his cornet work on 
“Melancholy Blues” and also’ Harry 
Brown's trombone. Wally Fawkes plays 


well on “Comin’”, the Bechet influence 
being very strong at that time, but it was 
unfortunate that such a competent front 
line should have bezn so hampered by 
such a plodding rhythm section. 

The Esquire 78 dates from 1949 when 
the Christie brothers were members of 
the band. The first s:de is a little stilted, 
but the band gets a good ensemble tone 
and Humph plays with a fine feeling for 
the blues. The reverse features Wally 
Fawkes and Ian Christie, both on clari- 
net, with rhythm accompaniment. Both 
players have matured since then, but the 
two-part harmony is very effective. 

Both sides of the Parlophone coupling 
were composed by Humoph and were re- 
corded last year. The first side is a blues 
in the Ellington manner of the late 
twenties and is as fine a tribute to the 
Duke as I can remember hearing. Humph 
and Johnny Picard growl away, while 
Bruce Turner plays in his Johnny Hodges 
style. The reverse is an infectious little 
tune played with taste—it is as light as 
a soufflé. I do not think that Humph’s 
importance to British jazz can be over- 
emphasised — he has intelligence, taste 
and, above all, a very genuine feeling 
for jazz. 


MERSEYSIPPI JAZZ BAND 


Hiawatha; Creole Love Call — 
Swipesey Cake Walk; Whitewash 
Man 


(Esquire EP 118. 13s. 74d. EP) 
Recorded a couple of years ago, I 
have heard better recordings from this 
group. The band have a penchant for 
Ellington numbers and their version of 
“Creole Love Call” is probably the best 
of this batch, though the tension un- 
fortunately drops after the pleasing 
opening by clarinet. From the rest, 
“Swipesey” is played with a fair swing, 
although the ensembles are inclined to be 
rather ragged. 
Pete Daniels, John Lawrence (tpts), Frank Parr 
(tmb), Don Lydiatt (clt), Frank Robinson (pno), 
Ken Baldwin (gtr, bjo). Ronnie Stone (bass). 
Trevor Carliste (drs). Recorded February 6th, 


1955, 
RED MITCHELL 


Jam For Your Bread; Where Or 
When: Section Blues; Duff; Orni- 
thology (23 min.) — Will You Still 
Be Mine: I'll Never Be The Same; 
East Coast Outpost; You Go To My 
Head (17 min.) 
(London LTZ-N15041. 37s. 12inLP) 


Red Mitchell is one of the best modern 
bass players, very conscious of the beat 
and well capable of leading his own 
group. Taking the rhythm section as a 
feature of the record, which they are, 
Chuck Thompson provides a metrono- 
mic beat with almost modest use of the 
over-played cymbal or high-hat; 
Hampton Hawes is one of a handful of 
pianists who can still play piano in 
a rhythm section today, and yet 
shine in his solo work. His loosely 
flowing style permits open fingerwork of 
the Powell stvle and the crisper chords 
which stem from the Buckner/Garner 
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school. The front line has a number of 
built-in “hiccups”, of the more tasteful 
variety, but I find them hard to take in 
company with this particular group, 
where the accent is pronouncedly on the 
rhythm. Candoli plays some reasonable 
open-toned horn, and Joe Maini blows 


loosely round some indeterminate 
themes, shining more in the unison riffs. 

Both Mitchell and Hawes excel 
throughout, and I _ derived special 
pleasure from “Duff” and “You Go To 
My Head”. I was slightly surprised to 
find that the session stems from Holly- 
wood and not the East Coast, as I would 
have expected. 

GL. 

Red Mitchell (bs), Hampton Hawes (pno), 
Chuck Thompson (ds), Joe Maini (alto and tenor), 
Conte Candoli (tpt). Recorded September 27th, 
1955. 


THELONIUS MONK PLAYS 


Work: Nutty (11 min.) — Blue 
Monk: Just A Gigolo (104 min.) 


(Esquire 20-075 29s. 64d. 10inLP) 


I do not find Monk’s playing very 
satisfying either musically or aestheti- 
cally, for he sounds most disordered, 
though brilliantly inventive. while his 
lack of conveationality and concentra- 
tion are reflected in almost everything 
he plays. 

“It is difficult to criticise Monk’s 
melodies unless one does so on the 
ground that they are different. I like 
to think of them as “Al Fresco Melo- 
dies” painted directly on a blank wall 
with nothing under it but hard stone”, 
wrote Joachin E. Berendt in an interes- 
ting and perceptive article on Monk in a 
contemporary music magazine. This I 
think is an able description of Monk's 
work on the first side of this record, He 
plays brilliantly, painting a rich pattern 
but one which you cannot take away 
with you, but have to return to to see 
and understand. “Blue Monk” is a mood 
piece, full of weird harmonies but owing 
a good deal to the old blue pianists. 
“Gigolo” I like least of the four. Monk's 
manner of chopping up the melody and 
his equally odd timing, make this rest- 
less and, to me, unsatisfactory jazz 
piano. The fact that he is unaccompan- 
ied here gives him more scope for his 
revolutionary tendencies. This is a record 
which I think many of you will like to 
play now and again, but it needs a deal 
of knowing before it may become your 
friend. 

PX. 

Thelonius Monk (pno), Percy Heath (bass), Art 
Blakey (drs). Recorded September Jind, 


SAM MOST SENTET 


Undercurrent Blues; First With The 
Most Sometimes I'm Happy: 
Takin’ A Chance On Love 
(Esquire EP 113. 13s. 7id. EP) 


A scrappy, uneventful set, relieved only 
by a couple of mediocre solos from ex- 
Herman, Goodman trumpeter Doug 
Mettome. Nobody sounds very happy, 
and even the dependable Chuck Wayne 
seems bogged down by a rhythm section 
that offers littl encouragement to the 
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soloists. Main offender is drummer 
Jackie Moffit. whose persistent, unswing- 
ing cymbal jangle grates on the ears. 
Most plays some anaemic flute on 
“Blues”, and dull, unimaginative clarinet 
on the remaining three tracks, the best 
of which is “First”, with a moderately 
pleasant solo contribution from Met- 
tome. Moffit’s cymbal beat completely 
ruins “Sometimes” and “Chance” — he 
sounds as if he is juggling with a load 
of tin cans. Don't go out of your way 
to hear this one! 
K.G. 

Sam Most (clt, fit), Doug Mettome (tpt), Chuck 
Wayne (gtr), Clyde Lombardi (bs), Dick Hyman 
(pno). Jackie Moffit (dms). 


CHARLIE PARKER 


In The Still Of The Night; Old 
Folks — Blues For Alice; Why Do 
I Love You 


(Columbia SEB 10053. 11s. 1}d. EP) 


The idea of teaming Bird with a choir 
on this album is not altogether success- 
ful, the point being that the altoist out- 
shines just about everyone else on the 
date. The choir, singing Dave Lambert 
arrangements, hardly get started on 
“Night” before Bird enters the fray. 
weaving intricate patterns, oblivious of 
all that is going on around him, and 
blowing all the time fluent, expressive, 
always palatable jazz. He makes full 
use of a short solo spot before riding 
above the choir again in the final chorus. 
Much the same can be said of the 
slower-paced “Folks”, in which he 
sounds even more relaxed — if that is 
possible. 

“Alice” includes trumpeter Red 
Rodney and pianist John Lewis. 
Bird is at his improvising best here. 
urged on by the swinging rhythm 
of Ray Brown (bass) and drummer 
Kenny Clarke. Rodney and _ Lewis 
both turn in moderately pleasant 
solos. An afro rhythm section are on 
hand to hamper Bird during the theme 
statement of “Love”, but fortunately, 
they pack away their instruments for the 


“blowing” sequence. More excellent 
Parker, and efficient Walter Bishop 
piano. 

K.G. 


Tracks 1 and 2: Parker (alto), Junior Collins 
(fr. horn), Hal McKausick (clt), Tommy Mace 
(oboe), Al Block (fit), Mannie Thaler (bassoon), 
Tony Aless (pno), Charlie Mingus (bs), Max 
Roach (dms), with choir. 

Track 3: Parker (alto), Red Rodney (tpt), John 
Lewis (pnv), Ray Brown (bs), Kenny Clarke (dms). 

Track 4: Parker (alto), Walter Bishop (pno), 
Teddy Kotick (bs), Roy Haynes (dms), Joe 
Mangual (bongos), Ralph Miranda (conga dm). 


OSCAR PETERSON 


Jumpin’ With Symphony _ Sid; 
Robbins Nest; Tico Tico; Get 
Happy; Smoke Gets In Your Eyes; 
Deep Purple (174 min.) — Exactly 
Like You; Two Sleepy People; Easy 
To Love; Taking A Chance On 
Love; Squatty Roo; After All 


(Columbia 33CX 10062. 39s. 74d. 12inLP) 
Very competent piano playing in the 
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Peterson manner, without many of those 
irritating mannerisms which he seems to 
have acquired during recent months. 


The tunes are nearly all good ones 
and on one or two of the up-tempo 
numbers “Exactly Like You”, “Get 
Happy” and ‘“Squatty Roo”, Peterson 
gets to swinging and forgets to show off 
his technique. 


There is still so much Tatum in his 
playing that one is inclined to think of 
him as a copyist, but he misses Tatum’s 
ever swinging beat and also lacks the 
master’s great warmth. 


A better set than the two previous 
ones, but I wish Mr. Granz would realise 
there are other, and _ better, pianists 
worthy of recording. What about Earl 
Hines, Norman? Would you like his 
address ? S.T. 

Peterson (pno), with Major Holley (bass). 
Replaced by Ray Brown for last 5 tracks. 


JIMMY RUSHING 


She’s Mine, She’s Yours; In The 
Moonlight — Somebody’s Spoiling 
These Women; I’m So Lonely 
(Parlophone GEP8597. 10s. 54d. EP) 


See See Rider; It’s Hard To Laugh 

Or Smile; Every Day (14 min.) — 

Good Morning Blues; Take Me 

Back, Baby; Rock And_ Roll 
(13 min.) 


(Vanguard PPT12016. 26s. 5d. 10inLP) 


Right from the time he sang with 
Walter Page and Bennie Moten in Kan- 
sas City, Jimmy has been renowned for 
his blues shouting. His departure from 
Bill Basie’s fabulous band was mourned 
by many fans, but here he is back, sing- 
ing just as well as ever, with two assorted 
groups. The EP backing on Parlophone 
is moderate—it can be summed up as a 
typical studio pick-up group of assorted 
jazz musicians, who provide little real 
help to the soloist. Most of Jimmy’s 
material bears several hearings, and I 
much enjoyed “Somebody’s Spoiling”, 
although he is not particularly well 
recorded. 


The Vanguard session is a different cup 
of tea — this, I predict, will rank with 
the all time great blues records for 
posterity. Not only does he sing with 
fabulous power and lustre, but he is 
blessed with some of the most sym- 
pathetic accompaniment that it has been 
my lot to hear on record. John Ham- 
mond, sponsor of the session, openly 
admits that he has made an attempt to 
recapture the flavour and atmosphere of 
the Kansas City honkytonks of thirty 
years ago. How nice it is to be able to 
say that he has succeeded so admirably. 
even if the quality of the band is of a 
good deal higher order than one could 
have reasonably hoped to hear in the 
original environment. Not only is Pete 
Johnson a pillar of strength throughout, 
but all the other men on the session blow 
with enthusiasm which shows _ their 
hearts to be in their work. Broonzy’ S 
original piece “Every Day” gives 
them all some exercise, and compares 
more than favourably with the 
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Basie/Williams best - seller of the 
same tune. Rushing confidently revives 
“Good Morning Blues”, one of the 
best of his own numbers from the 
Basie book, and takes the motif straight 
on into the next track with a lilting 
version of “Take Me Back, Baby”, which 
features some fine -work by Lawrence 
Brown. Both Emett Berry and Rudy 
Powell play some good choruses, and 
the ensemble is lively in “It’s Hard To 
Laugh” and “Every Day’. The last 
track is, of course, a musical leg-pull at 
the expense of the ephemeral fad. It 
starts with a ranting boogie introduction 
from Pete Johnson, and the rest is 
Rushing — and the rhythm section. Just 
how great this record is can only be 
defined in terms of what has been. It 
compares with the best of Jimmy’s work 
with Basie, and the band provides sup- 
port almost unequalled in modern days. 

This is a record of music which will 
live. As such, you can do no better than 
to hasten to your nearest record shop 
and get it. I am confident that you will 
not regret your action. G.L. 
Jimmy Rushing (vocal), Emmett Berry (tpt), 
Rudy Powell (clt. and alto), Buddy Tate (tenor), 
Lawrence Brown (tmb), Pete Johnson (pno), 
Freddie Greene (gtr), Walter Page (bs), Jo Jones 
(ds). 


THE SAINTS JAZZ BAND 


Till We Meet Again; Blue Turning 
Grey Over You 


(Parlophone 45-R-4260. 5s. 7d. 78rpm) 


The Saints score for spirit and exu- 
berance, sounding as they do like some 
monstrous fairground instrument in the 
first track. At this tempo they excel, but 
at anything slower as the second title 
demonstrates, the faults become obvious 
and boredom soon sets in, conjured up 
by the very brass bandyness of the 
group. Any effort other than “full steam 
ahead” is achieved only by accident, and 
the connection with jazz is hardly more 
than a coincidence. However, if you still 
like any of those old Decca records by 
Freddy Schnickelfritz Fisher (as I do) 
you can’t very well choke on this. Gnats 
and camels remember. 

G.B. 


EDGAR SAMPSON 


Lullaby In Rhythm (a); Hoopdee 
Whodee (a); If Dreams Come True 
(a); Stompin’ At The Savoy (a); 
I'll Be Back For More (a); Happy 
And Satisfied (b) (18 min.) — Cool 
And Groovy (b); Blue Lou (a); 
Blues Made Me Feel This Way (b); 
Light And Sweet (b); Sweetness Of 
You (b); Don’t Be That Way (a) 
(184 min.) 
(Vogue-Coral LVA 9039, 37s. 
12inLP) 


Good old fashioned swing music 
played by a competent bunch of New 
York musicians under the leadership of 
Edgar Sampson—composer of all these 
excellent tunes. 

The rhythm is at times a little on the 
heavy side, but for the most part each 
track contains much good, interesting 
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solo material.. Charlie Shavers is on his 
best behaviour (and form) on “T’ll Be 
Back”, “If Dreams” and “Blues Made 
Me Feel”, and Tyree Glenn has good 
solos on “Hoopdee’”, “Cool & Groovy” 
(extra good) and “Don’t Be That Way”. 


The excellent, very easy tenor of 
Boomie Richmond is heard on nearly 
every track, sounding __ particularly 
swingy on “Happy”, “Light And Sweet” 
and ‘“Stompin’”. The other trumpeter 
Jimmy Nottingham has solo spots on the 
first two tracks, plus a good one on 
“Blue Lou”. The last named is a good 
band number. McGarity takes a good, 
muted solo, and also shines in his chorus 
on Sampson’s new blues composition 
“Blues Made Me Feel”. 


It is good to hear music of this type 
being played, and especially good also 
to hear that such excellent jazz material 
is still being written by such a talented 
composer as Sampson. The most infor- 
mative and excellent liner notes are by 
Leonard Feather. ST. 

(a) Milt Yaner, Hymie Schertzer (altos), 
Boomie Richmond, George Berg (tenors), Charlie 
Shavers, Jimmy Nottingham, Melvin ‘Red’ 
Solomon (tpts), Tyree Glenn, Lou McGarity 
(tmbs), Lou Stein (pno), Allen Hanlon (gtr), 
Terry Snyder (drs), Beverly Peer (bass). 

(b) Bernie Kaufman (alto) repiaces Schertzer. 


THE NEW RONNIE SCOTT 
QUINTET 


Pil Take Romance; Speak Low 
(Tempo 45/A 153. 6s. 3d. 45rpm) 


Two pleasing tracks make this well 
worth the price. Trumpeter Jimmie 
Deuchar and the tenorist neatly explore 
the possibilities of “Romance”, and both 
have some likeable things to say. 


Deuchar wrote the arrangement for 
the Kurt Weil-Ogden Nash tune, 
utilising Ronnie’s tenor for the theme 
statement as the trumpet weaves a 
counterline. The solos here are cut to a 
minimum—a pity because Scott was at 
his relaxed, swinging best on_ this 
session. K.G. 

Ronnie Scott (tnr), Jimmie Deuchar (tpt), 
Terry Shannon (pno),- Lennie Bush (bs), Allan 
Ganley (dms). 


GEORGE SHEARING QUINTET 
Ghost Of A Chance; Mood For 


Milt 
(M.G.M. 947. 5s. 7d. 78) 
Tiempo De Cencerro — Mambo 


Inn; Cool Mambo 
(M.G.M. EP583. 10s. 54d. EP) 


The first two tracks feature the con- 
ventional group which has become the 
trade mark of George Shearing. It is 
very much the mixture as before, with 
the accent on Shearing’s own Wilson-ish 
piano. Vibraphonist Cal Tjader has some 
fun on the Milt Jackson piece, which is 
surprising in such a stereotyped group 
as this. The EP tracks feature a variety 


of Latin-American bangers, and the per- 
formers transform themselves into a 
complete rhythm section, in which the 
piano carries a modest statement of the 
melody. The strict formula for this 
Cuban derivation of a West African 
music is as unusual as it is unsympa- 
thetic to the normal meanderings of the 
Shearing group. As a technical exhibition 
of a particular rhythmic style it is no 
doubt excellent, but far from jazz. 
G.L. 


TAB SMITH 


Jumptime; Rock City 
(Vogue V2410. 78 or 45. 6s. 3d.) 


With fine Savoy tempos, fine groove, 
and fine small-band sound on each side, 
this is a very good buy indeed. “Rock 
City” rocks at a steady medium and 
features a good tenor, as well as Fab’s 
poised tone and singing lines. The tenor 
blows handsomely in Arnett Cobb's 
lively style on the reverse, and takes the 
honours. Unpretentious, righteous music. 
and wonderful for dancing, its effect on 
a Haley fan would presumably be catas- 


trophic. 
S.D. 


RALPH SUTTON 


I Got Rhythm; Eye Opener — Ill 
Dance At Your Wedding; Sneak- 
away 


(Brunswick OE9285. Ils. 10d. EP) 


Jeepers Creepers; "Tain’t Nobody's 
Business If I Do — Snowy Morning 
Blues; Fussin’ 


(Brunswick OE9286. Ils. 10d. EP) 


Down Home Rag; Harlem Drag: 
Jelly Roll Blues; Cannon Ball Blues; 
Black Bottom Stomp; Cataract Rag; 
Shoe Shine Boy (20 min.) — Chris- 
topher Columbus; Hindustan; 
Villain; Frog Legs Rag; Chromatic 
Rag; Grace And Beauty; The 
Cascades (204 min.) 


(Columbia 33CX10061. 39s. 74d. 
12inLP) 


The two Brunswick discs are, of course, 

reissues of the long play record issued 
on the same label a year or more ago. 
He is accompanied by drummer Cliff 
Leeman, and displays his brilliant pre- 
cision piano playing, moulded closely 
to the style of Fats Waller, The record- 
ing is excellent, and the music has more 
than passing interest to anyone who likes 
listening to piano jazz. 

The Columbia effort falls somewhat 
short of my standards of recording in 
many ways. It calls itself “Backroom 
Piano” which qualifies for any sort of 
piano sound the studio chooses to 
produce but the bass sounds so woolly 
that it almost destroys the rhythm. 
Ralph, in common with a number 
of pianists has an amusing _ habit 
of humming the tune to himself 
as he plays, and one can hear quite 
clearly the slightly unmusical groans 
which he emits. He has no support on 
these tracks, and sustains a colossal beat 
throughout. His versions of some of the 
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old Morton classics bring new life to 
these exciting tunes — both “Jelly Roll 
Blues” and “Cannon Ball” have attrac- 
tions which I never found in Morton's 
solos. It seems that Sutton has mastered 
the art of converting the piano from a 
rhythm instrument into a complete 
orchestral instrument without losing the 
percussive effect in which lies so much 
of its value as a jazz instrument. But for 
the shortcomings in the recording I 
would rate this the best record Ralph 
has made today. His graceful ragtime 
blends with a harsher feeling in some 
of the other numbers, and the directness 
of his attack is a joy to hear. Make this 
a “must” and you will find many hours 
of happy listening ahead of you. 
G.L. 


SWEDISH JAM SESSION 


Ow! min.) — Cotton Tail; 
Imagination (12 min.) 


(HMV. DLPC 12. 26s. Sd. 10inLP) 


The Swedes certainly are capable of 
producing a constant flow of good jazz 
on record. This one is supposed to be 
from a jam session. Both sides open and 
close with enthusiastic applause; then 
there is a complete silence apart from 
the music, and the recording conditions 
are extremely favourable. I like very 
much the general musical approach that 
all the players have. They are good in- 
strumentalists and well acquainted with 
jazz harmony, so that they ‘compose’ 
on the relaxed “Ow!” 

“Cottontail” begins with a shaky en- 
semble, and solos follow at a tempo that 
always forces jazzers to trot out their 
‘party piece’ phrases, because they 
haven't time to think. Wickeman is the 
most accomplished performer, showing 
amazing command and a natural flow of 
jazz thought. The guitarist is also a 
master and lays down some potent jazz 
in “Ow!”. The most noticeable thing of 
all is the rock-solid rhythm of bass and 
drums. The tenor is a shade strained and 
the trumpet is tasty and cool in “Ow!” 

Because the overall sound is positive 
and fairly relaxed, Swedish jazz rates 
high in value along any standards. 

B.B. 

Jan Allan ot Bengt-Arne Wallin (tpt), Ake 
Persson (tmb), Patte Wickeman (clt), Reinhold 
Svensson (pno), Rune Gustavson (gtr), Robert 
Ethman (dms), Sture Nordin (bass). 


ART TATUM 
Wrap Your Troubles — I'm Coming 
Virginia 


(Columbia LB 10053, 6s. 74d. 78rpm) 


Two glprious solos at any easy tempo, 
played by the greatest jazz genius of the 
piano. Art Tatum’s offerings in music 
are so involved, one can really appre- 
ciate it only after many hearings. These 
tunes sound fresh and new under his 
treatment. A wonderful flowing rhythm, 
created by changing the chord every 
beat, is strongly featured. The more you 
play Tatum’s music, the more you are 
convinced about it being a truly great 
corner in jazz. B.B. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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TIARA JIVE 


“The tunes are not good and the 
rhythm is poor. What's more, | think it 
is going to be very short-lived. 

“It has no genre. Really, I think it is 
just an excuse for letting yourself go. 

“Jive has much more to it”. 

Thus the Dowager Lady Howard de: 
Walden on rock ‘n’ roll in “The Daily 
Mail” for January 3lst. You may not 
agree, yet you must concur with an 
additional opinion then expressed, to 
wit: “Tiaras do add a little indescribable 
‘something’, think”. 

Now we don't know how you feel 
about it, but this arouses in us the live- 
liest dissatisfaction with Brian Nicholls. 
He is too restricted in his tastes and he 
doesn’t get about enough. Write to the 
editor and insist Brian be sent to cover 


STANLEY DANCE 


such mellow functions as Queen Char- 
lotte’s Ball. Access is easy. You don’t 
need a tiara. You just appear at the 
doorway carrying a potted plant or a 
tray of cananés and mumble the name 
of some fashionable tradesman. Dam- 
mit, we don’t just want to know what 
happens in the sweaty cellars and on the 
bawdy boats! We want news from the 
world of elegance, too, don’t we? 


—462— 

LOUIS ‘N’ ELLA, KING ‘N’ QUEEN 

You may remember that when Louis 
returned to the U.S. from his last trium- 
phal tour through Europe and Africa, 
he was, .like the proverbial prophet, 
somewhat sourly received by the Ameri- 
can critical body. There was talk of 
presenting him at a concert with the 
“inspiring” support of Oscar Peterson in 


Photo SAMMY PRICE 


Bob Leenart 


The Visiting Fireman 


place of Billy Kyle. On H.M.V. CLP 
1098, “Ella And Louis”, you can hear 
what a good idea that was. 


To our mind, the mechanically mono- 
tonous support given by the Peterson 
Trio to Louis is unsympathetic in the 
extreme. In short, a real drag. Buddy 
Rich tries at times to give a lift, but the 
trio plods gloomily on, hangdog fashion. 
On the sleeve you can read this: “Un- 
fortunately, of late, Louis has confined 
himself almost exclusively to remaking 
blues of an earlier age and pedestrian 
popular songs so that each impression 
was but a fainter and dimmer carbon of 
the original great talent”. The genius 
who wrote that should be compelled to 
listen to the Handy and Waller collec- 
tions. You find statements repeatedly 
in American magazines, like one in the 
ever-ludicrous “Jazz Today”, to the effect 
that Louis is “often something less than 
a second-class comedian nowadays”. 
They are intolerable, but their very 
repetition suggests a kind of conspiracy. 
Why should Louis, of all people, con- 
form to the clerkly, pallid standards of 
“modern” jazz? He remains one of the 
greatest obstacles to the general accept- 
ance of those’ standards, and_ his 
popularity is infuriating. So pull him 
down... 

On this record, we get the impression 
that Louis walked in on routines that 
Ella and Peterson had probably gone 
over well in advance. Nothing in the 
set-up was likely to inspire Louis. 
Tempos and material would seem to 
have been chosen to suit Ella rather than 
him. Some of the really slow tempos are 
quite cockeyed. They seek to impose that 
atmosphere of languorous, exhausted 
sophistication, so tynical of the ballad- 
conscious “moderns”, so entirely foreign 
to Louis. His intro to “Stars Fell On 
Alabama” sounds as though he had not 
warmed up his horn. It could have been 
cut easily enough, but it is left in. For 
whose benefit? 

We dwell on the faults of this record 
first only because it has been so widely 
praised. Its attractions are, of course, 
very considerable. Ella is in superb voice 
and some of her choruses with Louis 
playing beautiful obbligati are wonder- 
ful, but as we grow more familiar with 
the performances we discover that, even 
in these inimical circumstances, it is 
Louis who puts the real value, the real 
feeling, into the record, both vocally and 
on trumpet. A couple of his observations 
on “They Can’t Take That Away” are 
amusing. The first. “Swing it boys!”, 
addressed to the sad sacks of the rhythm 
section, arouses no response whatsoever 
and was possibly sarcastic. The second, 
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to Ella, “Will you repeat that again, 
dearie, please ?”, is suitably answered at 
once. Coming from a “second-class 
comedian”, this is rather funnier than 
Peterson’s attempts at hotcha back of 
the trumnet solo on “Under A Blanket 
Of Blue”. 

The sleeve cover is outstanding. Just 
a fine coloured photograph, untitled, of 
two great artists at ease. The notes are a 
bit high-flown in a fly-blown sort of 
way. To talk of Ella having a “healthy, 
rather ordinary voice’ demands more 
than raised eyebrows. Have you heard 
another voice like it? 


—463— 
LAND OF NO DREAMS 


“The ineveterate determination of this 
city to play music at all hours of the 
day and night is a unique experience”. 

Sir Thomas Beecham 
on New Orleans. 


LIBERIAN DANCE 


Miss Kay Ford of Los Angeles points 
out that the ballet world is not so un- 
aware of the genius of Duke Ellington 
as we supposed. The late Lester Horton's 
Dance Theatre group mounted a choreo- 
graphic version of “Liberian Suite” in 
1952. The company consisted of seven- 
teen dancers headed by the exciting 
Carmen de Lavallade. 

In the same programme was a ballet 
based on Lorca’s tragedy. ““Yerma”™, 
wherein a peasant woman, yearning for 
children, murders her impotent husband. 
A third work was in the Commedia dell’ 
Arte manner, anticinating by four years 
the progress of the MJQ_ towards 
“Fontessa” and the 15th Century. 

Sounds like eventful evening's 
entertainment. 


—465— 


SINGING FROM WAY BACK TO 
FAR OUT 


Like “Ella and Louis’, “The Boss Of 
The Blues” on London LTZ-K15053 is a 
good record that ought to have been, 
could have been, much better. To 
accompany Joe Turner, you get Pete 
Johnson. That’s elementary. It is smart. 
too, to have Freddie Greene and Walter 
Page along for Kansas City Jazz, but 
then the unimaginative, unfeeling Ameri- 
can supervisors of record dates take over. 
Get fashionable Ernie Wilkins for the 
arrangements and some _ fashionable 
horns to play *em! So, Joe Newman and 
Jimmy Nottingham for trumpets;: the 
ubiquitous Frank Wess and “modern” 
Seldon Powell for tenors; Lawrence 
Brown, a dependable musician, to be de- 
pended upon to make the blues sound 
respectable, for trombone; and Pete 
Brown, who has modernized his style 
to eat, for alto. 

By a miracle of taste, Wess plays no 
flute. But what a wasted opportunity! 
What a chance to employ men who play 
the blues for preference, who feel the 
blues, and who, instead of work, prob- 
ably have the blues! Instead, you get 
reliable readers to decipher the arrange- 
ments and cut the records quickly. As a 
matter of fact, Atlantic could have saved 
money. The record would have been just 
as good with accompaniment solely by 
Pete Johnson and rhythm. As it is, the 


most swinging track is the one with just 
two horns and no arrangement. 

The band, to be honest, doesn’t do 
badly and the arrangements are good. 
but together they exercise considerable 
restraint instead of encouraging abandon, 
which you can easily discover by com- 
paring versions of the numbers that Joe 
made earlier. It may be a matter of 
association, but the polish here seems 
less in keeping with Joe's drive than the 
rough, hard-beaten simplicities of his r. 
and b. singles. However, let nothing 
prevent you from acquiring the record. 
for Joe is a remarkably consistent artist 
and here are ten of the best numbers in 
his repertoire. His nonchalant. ironic 
delivery on “Cherry Red”, “You're 
Driving Me Crazy” and “Morning 
Glories” . contrasts with the meaning, 
depth and power of his wonderful “How 
Long”. “You're Driving Me Crazy” is a 
public encounter between parent and 
illegitimate child, “Moten Swing”, with 
Pete playing the traditional piano part 
against the ensemble. 

Though in our opinion Joe Turner is 
a greater blues singer than Jimmy Rush- 
ing, Jimmy's Vanguard PPT12016 is a 


far more exciting record. John Ham- 


mond’s experience tells in the choice of 
men. Jo Jones is an obvious improve- 
ment on Cliff Leeman in the rhythm 
section, and Emmett Berry on trumpet. 
well recorded and at the top of his form 
here, is superior to either Joe Newman 
or Nottingham in this context. For some 
curious reason, it is Lawrence Brown 
again, and Rudy Powell as alto and 
clarinet soloist is not outstanding, but 
Buddy Tate on tenor is an enormous 
power for good and worth a dozen of 
Wess and Powell. The riffs and back- 
grounds are blown with terrific swing, 
spontaneity and feeling. all only lag- 
gingly present in the performances of 
Wilkins’ arrangements. 

This is a very different accompanying 
group to that led by Sam Price on the 
first Rushing LP. It is deliberately excit- 
ing where Sam’s was righteously austere. 
It plays a more prominent part, too, so 
that Rushing seems to be taking vocals 
in a band setting rather than singing as 
a soloist with band accompaniment. Pete 
Johnson, a great energizing force. is in 
magnificent form, better recorded and 
less restrained than on the London. 
Rushing sings as well as ever and it is a 
surprise indeed to find that this version 
of “Every Day” eclipses Basie’s with 
Joe Williams. We just regret that it was 
not possible to use the splendid cover 
of the orginal sleeve. and that it was 
necessary to cut down what was a 12” 
LP to 10° size. Presumably we shall be 
hearing “Evenin’”, “Roll ‘Em Pete” and 
“Take Me Back, Baby” on an EP. They 
too are excellent. 

There is more very worthy Rushing 
on Parlophone GEP 8597, an EP well 
worth salvaging from the King past. 
Memory and references fail at this point, 
but we believe the good accompanying 
group was one Jimmy was then fronting 
at such places as the Savoy. It gets little 
vupportunity to strut its stuff, sup- 
ports ably enough. Best track is the 
superbly swung “She's Mine, She's 
Yours”. 

Was there ever such a time for good 
vocal records! 
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Brunswick OE9283 has four punchy 
performances by Marie Knight with the 
Sam Price Trio. Marie swings her gospel 
songs as though she meant every word 
of them, and Sam backs her with simple, 
but so effective. jazz. To us, there is 
nothing incongruous in this association 
of jazz melodies and tempos. with 
“spiritual” (as opposed to “temporal™) 
lyrics. Gospel singing it is. but outside 
of Louis and the blues artists we would 
say that there is no better jazz singing 
to be heard today. 

Sister Rosetta Tharpe, beloved of yes- 
terday. disappoints on Brunswick OE 
9284. There is too much “production”. 
and without her guitar there is not the 
expected devastating rock. We never 
thought to find this natural talent insin- 
cere or self-conscious, but in this case 
we must reluctantly say we do. Mercury 
MT.126 is rather better, whereon she 
really rocks with rhythm and organ. 
“The Saints” is a number we can hardly 
bear to hear any more, so our v2te goes 
to the reverse. 

Big Bill Broonzy on Columbia SEG 
7674 is as essential a buy as the Joe 
Turner, the Rushing LP and the Marie 
Knight. The three titles reveal different 
aspects of his ruggedly masculine, 
passionate approach. “Rock Me. Baby” 
and “Somebody's Got To Go” are slow 
blues in Bill’s best vein. “Careless Love™ 
is less effective. but his pronunciation of 
“careless” is interesting. Where others 
caress the first syllable tenderly, Bill at- 
tacks it hard, in a way which implies 
contempt rather than sympathy. 

“Joe Williams Sings” on London HB- 
C1065 gives us a welcome sketch of the 
pre-Basie Joe. It is not always easy to 
judge an artist by his best work—that is, 
without being influenced by his worst 
but we believe that had he made only 
“Every Day” and “The Comeback” with 
Basie. Joe's reputation would be lastingly 
assured. Yet that is what he is capable 
of, and if he has ambitions as a ballad 
or pop singer which lead him in, for us. 
false directions, his talent the 
righteous field cannot’ be denied. “Every 
Day”. “Kansas City Blues”, “It's Time 
For Moving”. “Blow, Mr. Low” and “In 
The Evening” are enjoyable, although 
standards set by others make the last 
a difficult test piece. Note how Joe falis 
down in his phrasing of “just like a 
mountain jack”, a line of intense drama 
when well sung. 

Slim Gaillard’s Parlophone GEPS8S595 
is less notable for its singing than the 
instrumental work on it, although we 
find his drowsy monologue on “Travelin 
Blues” distinctly attractive. Lucky 
Thompson is heard to some advantage on 
three tracks and some of Howard 
McGhee's blowing is acceptable. “Vout 
Orenee”. from another session, is the 
best track. This has a fine medium tempo 
with a good drop beat, some of Slim's 
harmless vout, and interesting soloists. 
There is an unusual alto, splendid 
Dickenson-like trombone. and sturdy, 
honourable trumpet. 

“The Metronome” can always be relied 
upon to make us feel sick in some way 
or other. Its -“all-star” bands usually 
read and sound like the choice of an 
inspired lunatic. The hopeless assortment 
on M.G.M. EP-574 is no exception. Roy. 
Pres and Teddy Wilson are here, bat 
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what you aave to take to hear them is 
too much. Billy Eckstine is someone we 
have manazed to avoid fairly successfully 
since the Hines period, but we realize 
he has exerted a grievous influence on 
what passes for jazz singing today. It’s 
evident enough with Joe Williams, for 
one. Nevertheless, his scat bop on “St. 
Louis Blues” was a profound shock and 
altogether harder to suffer than the banal 
sentimentality of his vocal on the re- 
verse. His connection with “modernists” 
undoubtedly accounts for this deep 
yellow corn. 

With King Pleasure on Esquire 20.066 
we are at least in the presence of relative 
wit and originality. The curious aspect 
of his work is that jazz began with a 
strong vocal basis, vocal qualities and 
lines being instrumentalized. The instru- 
mentalists “progressed” further and 
further away from the origins, concen- 
trating more and more on _ harmonic 
exploration, so that today most “moder- 
nists” seem incapable of nlaying melody 
straight with swing and any _ real 
individuality of expression. So when 
King Pleasure vocalizes some of the less 
outré and comparatively modern saxo- 
phone conceptions, we feel he performs 
a real service. He provides a key to the 
“cool” in evolution and accustoms the 
ear to unfamiliar intervals. His version 
of “Parker's Mood”, for example, can 
surely be helpful in explaining the intent 
and content of Bird’s creation, if it 


wasn’t already evident. His “‘blowing” is 
much more than a gimmick. His pitch is 
so remarkable that he seems able to run 
the most subtle changes with ease, and 
also accent them as a “modern’’ purist. 
Close listening will give insight into the 
varying degrees of heat and coolth emit- 
ted in this music. Rather surprisingly, it 
is Jon Hendrick’s translation of the Lars 
Gullin solo in “Don’t Get Scared”, a 
cool interpretation with vibrant tone, 
that is the top rendition here. 
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DEAR KIDS 


That industrious letter writer, Mr. 
Steve Voce, states in the February issue 
that we would have you believe Lionel 
Hampton, Milt Jackson and Frank Wess 
to be musical charlatans. We shall be 
obliged if he will substantiate this state- 
ment. That we express dislike of vibes 
and flutes as jazz instruments does not 
mean that we necessarily regard musi- 
cians using them as charlatans. That’s an 
absurd assumption. Primarily, we regret 
their choice. 

As to whether Mr. Voce is going mad 
or whether we are growing old, we can 
at least answer the second part of his 
question in the affirmative — a day older, 
in fact, every 24 hours. But even with 
his letter before us, we would hesitate 
to suggest incipient madness. Intoxica- 
tion with one’s own verbosity is always 


dangerous, and cold flute at Christmas 
like cold Christmas pudding, can tem- 
porarly induce all kinds of physical and 
mental disorders. 

Incidentally, our quotation from the 
corny lyrics of the Mills Bros.’ “King 
Porter” was made with, we thought, 
obvious ironic intent. What the superb 
brothers do with them is another matter 
entirely. Sometimes we think the only 
subtlety effective in this magazine is the 
sledgehammer kind. 

Our “attack” on Douglas Hague has 
provoked another indignant letter, this 
one from a Miss Margaret Gillam of 
N.Y.C. She finds the attack “unethical”. 
Why? Mr. Hague’s remarks were an 
oblique reflection on our vote in the 
“Down Beat” poll, which he was quite 
entitled to make if he wished. It is our 
opinion, for that it is worth, that he is 
a poor judge of jazz, but what does it 
matter if the readers and the editor think 
otherwise? Miss Gillam, who claims that 
jazz is “inherent to all Americans”, and 
would have a desperate time proving it, 
recommends us to take a long holiday 
and then “enter another field of writing 
~—-perhaps Shakespeare?”. 


Brilliant idea, and that’s a pretty good 
little field! Look out for a new play 
next month! 

(And kids, we try to answer all rude 
letters if they are accompanied by the 
stamped and addressed). 


RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


GOSPEL SONGS by _ SISTER 
ROSETTA THARPE 


Dor’t You Weep, O Mary; I’ve 
Done Wrong; When Was Jesus 
Born; In Bethlehem 


(Brunswick OE 9284. 11s. 10d. EP) 


It is difficult to speak too highly of 
this little record, for it seems to contain 
almost every quality we look for in a 
good jazz performance. And as gospel 
music, so far as any outsider can judge. 
it must be among the best. All fhe tracks 
are good, for even the somewhat senti- 
mental “In Bethlehem” has a moving 
carol-like quality, but it is probably the 
first side which will appeal most; in the 
Richmond Harmonizing Four who ac- 
company her in these two numbers. 
Rosetta Tharpe has found ideal support. 

This singer has been known to us for 
some time, from the early Brunswick 
78s such as “I Looked Down The Line” 
and the magnificent duets with Marie 
Knight (an ideal subject for EP release). 
She has a strong and engaging person- 
ality, absolute self-possession, dramatic 
sense, enormous vitality and rhythmic 
power. In these tracks, her timing and 
accenting are a particular pleasure, there 
is complete relaxation and control. The 
first track is the most appealing, the 
third is the more sophisticated and 
dramatic, but in the second track — 
“I've Done Wrong” — is the most pro- 
pulsive music, in which with beautifully 
timed declamation and fine African 
shouts she boots the whole thing along. 


JOE TURNER 


Lipstick, Powder And Paint; Rock 
A While 


(London HL-E835. 78 or 45. 6s.) 


Flutists and trianglists will find these 
two sides coarse, vulgar and unappetis- 
ing. Conforming as they do somewhat 
to deplorable rock ‘n’ roll standards, 
there are admittedly arid aspects, but 
when the Boss is rocking it’s not at all 
hard to ignore the backgrounds .A covey 
of chicks fails to impede his progress 
and there’s a tenor who truly jumps. 
When Atlantic finally gets around to 
accompanying Joe with the MJQ or 
Tristano, you'll appreciate these sides 
even more. S.D. 


FATS WALLER & HIS RHYTHM 


I Ain’t Got Nobody (a); Kiss Me 
With Your Eyes (b); Spreadin’ 
Rhythm: Around (c); Ooh! Look-A- 
There; Ain’t She Pretty (d); To A 
Sweet Pretty Thing (e) (134 min.) 
— I’m Sorry I Made You Cry (f); 
You’re The Picture (g):; Rhyme For 
Love (h); Havin’ A Ball (f); Hate 
To Talk About Myself (i) (134 
min.) 


(HMV. DLP 1138. 26s. Sd. 10inLP) 


Happy, boisterous jazz in the best 
Waller manner. The opening track is 
one of the best this little groun ever 
recorded. Waller’s piano is at its most 
powerful and there is fine drums and 
guitar to be heard from Harry Dial and 
Al Casey. The musicianly Casey has 
another good solo spot on “Spreadin’ 
Rhythm” — another excellent track. 
“Rhyme For Love” has the little group 
‘swinging on down there’ after Fat’s re- 
laxed piano choruses. and both the 
following tracks have more splendid 
spirited piano. Sedric blows some good, 
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bouncy tenor on “Havin’ A Ball” and 
the group again get that beat going. 

I only wish some of those sour toned 
‘moderns’ would lend an ear to such 
music as this — it should make them 
blush. S.T. 

(a) Waller (pno, vocal), Herman Autrey (tpt), 
Rudy Powell (clt, alto), Al Casey (gtr), Charles 
Turner (bass), Harry Dial (drs). Recorded 6/3/35. 

(t» Eugene Sedric (tnr, clt), James Smith (gtr), 
Arno!d Bolden (drs), Cedric Wallace (bass), re- 
piace Powell, Casey, Dial, Turner. 19/1/39. 

(c) Yank Porter (drs) replaces Bolden. 29/11/35. 

(d) Same. 1/2/36. 

(e) Slick Jones (drs) replaces Porter. 18/3/37. 

(f) Al Casey in place of Smith. 24/12/36. 

(g) Waller, Autrey, Sedric, Smith, Turner, 
Bolden. 24/6/35. 

(h) Same Casey rep!aces Smith. 29/11/36. 

(i) Same as (a). 8/5/35. 


TEDDY WILSON 


Airmail Special; Night And Day — 
Nice Work If You Can Get It; 
Cheek To Cheek 


(Columbia SEB 10054. 11s. 14d. EP) 


Ideal piano trio music from this very 
civilised and competent musician. The 
support of Arvell Shaw on bass and the 
swinging J. C. Heard at the drums is 
impeccable. Teddy Wilson has never 
maintained his reputation by finger- 
busting tactics or by noisiness: it is pos- 
sible in recent years he has_ rather 
escaped notice. His technique has always 
been faultless, his touch light, easy and 
swinging. The choice of numbers is ad- 
mirable, as all have stood the test of 
time, and Wilson makes of each some- 
thing individual and interesting. 
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> BENEDICT EDWARDS 
er 
ly 
he : CONCERNING JAZZ personally vouch for this, having been sincerity—in a style that holds the atten- 
by Sas a humble student of piano jazz for tion throughout. Condon has a deep 
ig / y CLAIR LRAILL slightly more than thirty years, insight into jazz and its exponents and 
of : (Faber & Faber. Illustrated. 12/6) The book also includes interesting has done a great deal to further the 
‘ material from Mezz Mezzrow, Douglas appreciation and understanding of this 
n ' This is a book of real value to those Hague and Mike Butcher, plus a Supple- music — often with but scant reward. 
e i interested in jazz of any and every kind, mentary Record Listing which should There is much of historical interest in 
te and in the people who play it. It is a prove invaluable to all record collectors. the book and it is also extremely amus- 
ir thoroughly comprehensive collection of . SO Whether one’s taste is broad and ing in places and although sometimes 
is writings on all aspects of this type of catholic or highly specialised, there is earthy it is never sordid. The different 
: music by some of the leading experts in plenty of good material to be assimilated periods of time and place are admirably 
; the world on this subject. by the student. laced together by the cleverly inter- 
d Sinclair Traill is certainly to be con- An short, this work is probably the polated narrations of the late Thomas 
t. gratulated upon the results of his widest and most international survey of Sugrue and there are some excellent 
y arduous task in collating so successfully the jazz world to date, and I venture to photographs and a most comprehensive 
g all this highy diverting and varied Suggest that to anybody who might be and informative discography. 
material. In addition, he contributes hovering on the brink of becoming a Amongst many entertaining incidents 
d a friendly and commendably brief intro- Jazz addict, the reading of this book in Condon’s story, two particularly stand 
y duction and also a chapter on British Would tip the scales in favour of the — out in my memory — one is the account 
traditional jazz which deals very fully music. Certainly nobody, whether they of his first meeting with Bix which is 
. with that department. be a serious student, a practitioner, or given added prominence by its very 
. Although it is not easy to single out merely a loosely interested dabbler, simplicity, and the other — in complete 
any particular chapters for special men- could fail, having read it, to have a contrast — tells of a recording session 
2 tion, as they are all, for the most part, greatly increased knowledge and appre- with Fats Waller which makes very 
excellent, I feel that perhaps a word Pe of jazz and its many and varied amusing reading. 
about those that interested me most These are two of the highspots of a 
1 would not be out of place. _ So, in conclusion, I say, with convic- book which I enjoyed enormously and 
The section by Stanley Dance is a joy tion, that this is a thoroughly worth- which I thoughly recommend to all those 
i and of course delightfully written by a while twelve-and-sixpence worth, and interested in jazz and those who play it. 
1 that it should on no account be missed. 


man who surely has no superior in this 
field. It is completely absorbing and one 
feels the better for having read it. 

I must also draw attention to the 
contribution of the evergreen Hugues 
Panassié, whose incredibly incisive in- 
sight into how and why jazz happens is 
almost uncanny; whose style is ever 
fresh, and who unfailingly holds our in- 
terest throughout. 

Gerald Lascelles’ study of the piano in 
jazz is extremely entertaining, not least 
from the historical point of view, and it 
is also remarkably well informed. I can 


(Copies obtainable from this office, 
price 13/- post free.) 


WE CALLED IT MUSIC 


By Eppir CONDON 


(Jazz Book Club, Dunhams Lane 
Letchworth, Hants) 


This is without doubt one of the best 
autobiographies by a jazz musician that 
has yet been produced. It is very well 
written, with brightness great 
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*ALTO SAXES' 
A foggy day — Benny Carter (with OSCAR PETERSON piano; 
HERB ELLIS guitar; RAY BROWN bass; BOBBY WHITE drums) 
Star eyes— Charlie Parker (with HANK JONES piano; 
RAY BROWN bass; BUDDY RICH drums) 


Sophisticated lady — Johnny Hodges (with AL SEARS tenor sar; 
LAWRENCE BROWN trombone; EMMETT BERRY trumpet; 

LEROY LOVETT piano; LLOYD TROTMAN bass; SONNY GREER drums) 
Poinciana — Benny Carter (Personnel as for ‘A foggy day’) 
Cirdboard — Charlie Parker (with KENNY DORHAM trumpet; 

AL HAIG pidn0; KENNY POTTER bass; MAX ROACH drums) 


Tea for two— Willie Smith (with DODO MARMAROSA piano; 
BARNEY KESSEL guitar; RED CALLENDAR bass; JO JONES drums) 


*JAZZ ORIGINAL’ —BUD FOWELL 
Deep night ; That old black magic; Round midnight ; Thou swell; 
Like someone in love; Someone to watch over me; 
Lover come back to me; Tenderly ; How high the moon 33¢x10069 (LP) 


*“PRES’ LESTER YOUNG tenor sax 
(with JESSIE DRAKES trumpet; GILDO MAHONES piano; 
JOHN ORE bass; CONNIE KAYE drums) 
Somebody loves me; Come rain or come shine; Rose room; Another mambo; 
It don’t mean a thing (if you ain’t got that swing) ; 
Kiss me again ; I’m in the mood for love; Big top blues 33c¢x10070 (LP) 


“ALTO SAXES’ (continued) 


A pound of blues — Jonnny Hodges (Personnel as for 
‘Sophisticated lady’ with JOE MARSHALL drums, in place of GREER) 


Not so bop blues — Willie Smith (Personnel as for ‘Tea for two’) 
Prisoner of love— Benny Carter (Personnel as for ‘A foggy day’) 
Fiesta— Charlie Parker (with ROY HAYNES drums; 

JOSE MANGUAL bongoes; RAPHAEL MIRANDA congo drum; 

TEDDY KOTICK bass; WALTER BISHOP piano) 

Warm valley — Johnny Hodges (with HARRY CARNEY bar. sar; 
J. HAMILTON Clarinet; HAROLD BAKER trumpet; LAWRENCE BROWN trombon’ 
PAUL CALLCOBBS piano; J. WILLIAMS bass; LOUIS BELLSON drums) 


You took advantage of me— Benny Carter 


(Personnel as for ‘A foggy day’) 33CX10072 (LP) sae 
erso 
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‘THIS ONE’S FOR BASIE’ 
BUDDY RICH and his Orchestra 
with arrangements by Marty Paich 


SH 


Blue and sentimental ; Down for double ; Jump for me; “The firs 

Blues for Basie; Jumping at the woodside; Ain’t it the truth ; ‘Blues fc 
Shorty George ; 9.20 Special 330¢x10071 (LP) Z 

‘ROCKIN’ ROY’— ROY ELDRIDGE 

I see everybody’s baby ; Basin St. Blues ; I remember Harlem ; © 080". 1 

Easter Parade; Baby what’s the matter with you; Yard dog ; Be my | 

Sweet Lorraine; Jumbo the elephant 339031 (LP) = fi 
the 
Sreatest 
©Pertoire in th 

e world 
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}REER ) 
, nkie and Johnny (with ARNOLD ROSS piano; BARNEY KESSEL guitar; 
rtW0’) goyry BUDWIG bass; JACKIE MILLS drums) 
y day’ 
aie ita’s Blues ; I cover the waterfront 
vith BUD LAVIN piano; MONTY BUDWIG bass; JOAN POOLE drums) 
ou’re getting to be a habit with me; From this moment on; 
r.sar: —™ don’t know what love is ; 
on MEDLEY: There'll never be another you ; Just friends 
ms) vith JIMMY ROWLES piano; TAL FARLOW guitar; 


N EVENING WITH ANITA O’DAY 
t one of those things ; Gypsy in my soul; The man I love; 


OY VINNEGAR baSS; LARRY BUNKER drums) 


didn’t know what time it was; Let’s fall in love 
Personnel as for Anita’s Blues) 3830X10068 (LP) 


‘THE DRIVING LOUIS BELLSON’ 
The Hawk talks; For Europeans only; Basie SEB10057 (EP) 


‘JOHNNY HODGES DANCE BASH’ (No. 2) 
(JOHNNY HODGES alto sar; ARTHUR CLARKE tenor saz; 
HAROLD BAKER trumpet; LAWRENCE BROWN trombone; 
LEROY LOVETT piano; JOHN WILLIAMS bass; LOUIS BELLSON drums) 


Perdido; Rose room sEB10058 (EP) 


COUNT BASIE BIG BAND 

with ELLA FITZGERALD April in Paris 
ELLA FITZGERALD and JOE WILLIAMS 
Party blues 1LX1621 (78) 


‘sonny CRISS’ (SONNY CRISS alto saz; HAMPTON HAWES piano; 
“mzy SHERAK bass; CHUCK THOMPSON drums) 

‘The first one ; Calidad ; 

Blues for the boppers; Tornado SEB10059 (EP) 


PETERSON with COUNT BASIE Extended blues ; 


_ Be my guest; 
= for the Count and Oscar sSEB10060 (EP) 


THE COUNT BASIE SEXTET Oh, lady be good 
THE COUNT BASIE NONET I want a little girl 1810057 (78) 


OSCAR PETERSON (with HERB ELLIS guitar; RAY BROWN bass) 
Lullaby of Broadway ; Chattanooga choo-choo 1LB10058 (78) 


THE six Riverboat Shuffle; St. James Infirmary 1810059 (78) 


ALL RECORDED UNDER THE PERSONAL 
SUPERVISION OF NORMAN GRANZ 
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ONE SWEET 
FROM YOU 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG IN NEW YORK 
Dear Sir, 

It was with more than ordinary in- 
terest that 1 went to hear Louis 
Armstrong at the Basin Street Club in 
the heart of New York. Having been 
to most of his London concerts as well 
as the party at the Humphrey Lyttelton 
Club | wanted to find out whether the 
damaging statements by leading U.S. 
critics were true. Was it possible that 
Louis had played differently in England 
than on his home territory, or was it just 
a major divergence in tastes and 
opinions ? 

I heard the last two shows on Saturday 
29th December, the first of them at the 
back of the club separated from the 
band by a large crowd of revellers who 
appeared more intent on each other than 
on the music from the stand. Their 
biggest applause was reserved for tunes 
they knew such as “Basin Street Blues”, 
“Mack the Knife” and “Tin Roof Blues”. 
For the last house I was able to get a 
seat up front which gave me a chance to 
hear the full sound of the ban 

To my ears there was little. if any, 
difference in the standard of performance 
of the band or in their presentation of 
the numbers. The attack and drive of 
Louis’ trumpet playing was just as won- 
derful. with the rich full tone that no 
one else can match. Both leading and 
behind other soloists. his plaving was a 
joy to listen to. as was Ed Hall's clarinet 
playing. I had hoped to hear him 
play “Dardanella” for I still consider 
that he takes “High Society” at too 
quick a tempo. Trummy Young was 
playing some very tasteful, quiet relaxed 
solos as well as backing Louis up in en- 
sembles like no other trombonist can. It 
was only recentlv that I became familiar 
with the Lunceford band’s version of 
“Margie” and so Trummy’s solo of this 
was of even greater interest to me. 

Perhaps the only weak point in the 
band was the rhvthm section which 
sorely missed a bass plaver of the calibre 
of Jack Lesberge. I did not catch the 
name of the newcomer, a voung tech- 
nicallv accomplished musician. who 
lacked the drive for this kind of music. 
One could not criticise Barrett Deems. 
for his drumming was as steadv as usual 
but I. personallv. would still like to hear 
the New Orleans drums of Zutty Single- 
ton behind Louis. 

I will not attempt a detailed analysis 
of the music heard for the sound of the 
All Stars is familiar to most enthusiasts 


but outstanding renditions were given to 
“Mahogany Hall Stomp”, “St. Louis 
Blues”, “Struttin’ with Some Barbecue” 
and a superb “Rockin’ Chair”. 

In conclusion, therefore, | would like 
to put en record that the All Stars, 
judged on these two performances, are 
playing the same brand of music and 
of comparable quality to that played in 
England last May. Why then is it that 
critics in the U.S. and England have such 
differing views on Louis Armstrong? 
Can it be that there is a completely dif- 
ferent concept as to what is of value in 
jazz music? 

JOHN NORRIS 
Montreal 


RE BIXIELAND? 
Dear Sir, 

Surely the type of jazz known as the 
“Chicago Style” has changed a great deal 
during its thirty or so years existence. 
The music played by the present Condon 
band has certainly come a long way 
since Bix, George Brunies and other 
white jazzmen first laid the foundation of 
this happy, hard-blowing form of tradi- 
tional jazz. From my research on the 
subject, there were roughly three periods 
in Chicago jazz — the early ‘twenties 
when Bix and his sidemen reigned 
supreme; the ‘thirties, giving us such 
musicians as Pee Wee Russell, Brad 
Gowans and Jim Lannigan; and lastly we 
have the present bands of Wettling, 
Hackett and Condon. Judging from the 


recent records of the latter group, 
namely “Bixieland”. “Jammin’ At Con- 
don’s” and “The Ringside” sessions, I 


think I am not wrong in saying the pre- 
sent day Chicago style has much in 
common with the form of iazz known 
as “Mainstream”. I am_ interested in 
knowing if others are also of this 


opinion. 
R. E. RIX 
Hassocks 


THAT VACANT NEST 


Dear Sir, 

It is with some mystification that I 
read reader Clarke’s prophesy on the 
altoist most likely to succeed Bird. 
Firstly, I fail to see how he can dismiss 
so casually Bud Shank, one of the 
hardest swinging altoists on the scene 
today. Also, he condemns Desmond for 
having a weak tone, and praises Konitz, 
whose tone is just as thin, and who de- 
finitely does not swing as much. 

My own opinion is that if and when 
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a definite leader emerges on the alto 
scene, he will be from the ranks of 
Shank, Gigi Gryce, Phil Woods, Herb 
Geller, or the underrated Art Pepper. 
And perhaps Charlie Mariano if he gets 
free of Bird’s orbit, or Lennie Niehaus 
if he expresses a little more emotion. 

Finally, | cannot understand why Mr. 
Clarke felt fit to point out that he 
played alto, unless he was insinuating 
that only altoists are fit to judge this 
topic. If so, I can hardly believe he is 
a more reliable authority than such non- 
altoists as Bud, Jay Jay, or Miles! After 
all, I've heard of them, but I’ve never 
heard of Mr. Clarke. 

CANDY HEDGES 
Wembley 


SAND IN YOUR PUMPS 
Dear Sir, 

Being an admirer of your excellent 
magazine throughout practically the 
whoie of its life, 1 have many tmes felt 
the urge to add my contribution to the 
views expressed through the OSLFY 
department. The recent humorous (?) 
epistie of my near neighbour, J. Kend- 
rick, published in the December J.J., has 
finally brought me to pass an opinion 
on the jazz war. 

I enjoy all music, chamber music 
(which includes the Modern Jazz Quar- 
tet), bop, Gilbert and Sullivan and most 
modern big band dance music, and con- 
sider that to really appreciate any music 
more must be done than sitting and 
listening to it. Jazz being a progressive 
art form, it is only to be expected that 
each new evolution will have its 
adherents, whereas many will insist on 
past forms being supreme. Each school 
is entitled to an opinion, but the error 
into which many who oppose all forms 
of early jazz are falling is that it is 
possible to entirely neglect the work of 
those who have gone before, whether 
they be musicians, critics or historians. 
Such an idea is monstrous, and to appre- 
ciate any of the modern trends fully it 
is mecessary to know the whole of the 
history of jazz. 

Surely, since jazz has a very short his- 
tory it is not too much to expect that 
any serious-minded person, or such 
people as the above named who wish to 
commit themselves in public, should 
have at least a vague notion that jazz 
did begin somewhere, at sometime, and 
that the Negroes who gave it birth were 
often illiterate, musically uneducated 
and very poor. From such men as these 
came the music known as jazz. and 
very often it had to be played on home- 
made instruments, or everyday objects. 
which became a means of expression 
when played with the sincerity of the 
pioneers which rarely has its equal 
today. 

Whilst I abhor the incessant commer- 
cialisation of such practices for their 
novelty appeal, it is nevertheless an 
odious occurrence when such means of 
expression of musical thought, which, 
lets face it, are far superior to a tinkling 
triangle, should be ridiculed in such a 
way, when the absence of them would 
mean the absence of Kenton himself. 

Please may we have more forethought 
than to think we can build a solid house 
on foundations which are insecure. 

E. A. STEANE 
Bedworth 
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DISCOMANIA 


by 


WALTER C. ALLEN 


64. MATRIX BLOCKS 

When a recording company makes 
recordings in more than one city, it 
has two choices as to its matrix number- 
ing system. First, it can set up a 
separate series for each city; or, secondly, 
it can use the one number series, but 
set aside various ‘blocks’ of numbers 
for each city as the need arises. 

Examples of the first system were 
Gennett and American Record Corpor- 
ation. Gennett had two primary series: 
numbers over 11000 (up to over 19000) 
were generally recorded at the home 
office in Richmond, Indiana, although on 
occasion small blocks of numbers were 
recorded in St. Paul, Minnesota, or 
Chicago; and numbers from 6000 to 
9999 and XI to GEX 2953 were 
generally recorded in New York, al- 
though on one occasion a block of New 
York numbers were recorded in 
Birmingham, Alabama, and another 
later block was used for Richmond, 
Ind., recordings while a Richmond block 
being used in Chicago. The difference 
between these Gennett blocks and those 
of the second category is that the entire 
recording activity associated with one 
block was.temporarily moved to the new 
location for the duration of recording 
away from home, and was resumed at 
the regular place only when the ‘foreign’ 
block was completed. Thus’ each 
matrix is in exact chronological order 
regardless of location. Matrices 13156 to 
13218 were recorded in Richmond, Nov. 
2 through 5, 1927; 13219 - 13323 in 
Chicago, Nov. 6 to Dec. 26, 1927; and 
13324 resumed in Richmond on Dec. 27, 
1927. Meanwhile, a block of New York 
numbers was used in Richmond record- 
ings: GEX 928 to -1033, from Nov. 11 
to Dec. 20, 1927. 

A better example of the first type of 
system was American Record Corpora- 
tion, producer of the Brunswick, Melo- 
tone, Perfect, Banner, Oriole, Romeo, 
Vocalion, Conqueror and other labels 
during the 1930's, and predecessor of 
the present-day Columbia Records. 
primary matrix series was 
reserved for recordings made in New 
York; it started at 5000 in 1924 by the 
then Plaza Music Co., proprietors 
of the Banner, Regal, Domino and 
probably other labels during the 1920's. 
By the time ARC was formed by the 
amalgamation of Plaza. Cameo Record 
Co., and the Scranton Button Co. (an 
independent producer of plastic molded 
articles which specialised in pressing re- 
cords on a custom basis, and was the 
pressing plant employed by Plaza, 
Emerson, and others) in 1929, this matrix 
series had almost reached 9000. This 


series is still being used to this day by 
Columbia, having passed 40,000 in 
number. 

During the depths of the Depression 
(1930-33) there was very little recording 
going on anywhere; the one matrix series 
sufficed for most purposes. By 1933, 
however, things were starting to look 
up, and a need arose for recording 
facilities in other cities. A matrix series 
devoted exclusively to Chicago record- 
ings was established, beginning at C-501, 
recorded on Jan. 12, 1933. This series 
had reached C-5000 by early 1949. An- 
other studio was established in Los 
Angeles, and a matrix series starting 
with LA-1 (Aug. 27, 1933) was likewise 
set up; this reached LA-2371_ in 
October 1940, and was then apparently 
discontinued, since the month before a 
Hollywood series had been started (H-1; 
Sept 13, 1940), more convenient to the 
needs of the movie industry. In addition. 
they established the following series of 
matrix numbers for other locations. 


AUG-100—probably Augusta, Georgia; 
June-July 1936. 

B-1 —probably Birmingham, Ala- 
bama; March-April 1937 

DAL-100—Dallas, Texas; Sept. 1935- 
March 1941. 

FW-1100 —Fort Worth Texas; X-Sept. 
1934-Nov. 1936-X. 
HAT-100—probably Hattiesburg. Missi- 
ssippi; July 1936. 

HS-1 —probably Hot Springs, Ark- 
ansas; March 1937. 

JAX-100 —probably Jacksonville, 
Florida; October 1935. 
MEM-1! -—Memphis. Tennessee; June- 


July 1939. 

SA-2000 —San Antonio, Texas; 1934- 
1938. 

SC-1 —probably South Carolina; 


October-November 1938. 
SL-1 probably St. Louis, Missouri; 
Feb-March, 1934. 


The Dallas and San Antonio series 
probably represent more or less perm- 
anent recording studios, since these 
blocks cover a considerable period of 
time and numbers. The others are of 
such restricted duration of time that 
it is obvious they were recorded on 
portable units set up temporarily in the 
cities concerned for a week or a month 
or two before going on to another city 
or back to New York. The artists who 
recorded in these “local” matrix series 
were for the most part obscure race, 
folk or country singers and bands who 
micht never have been committed to wax 
if it had not been for ARC’s enterprise 
in searching out talent on these trips. 

Note that the following matrices all 
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exist, all with the number “100° but 
different prefixes denoting different 
locations: AUG-100; B-100; DAL-100; 
HAT-100; JAX-100; MEM-100; and 
SC-100. not to mention LA-100 and 
H-100. ‘hus, to name the matrix of a 
Columbia-ARC matrix of the late 1930's 
as “100° is insufficient; the prefix 
letter(s) must be specified. 

In the second category, both Victor 
and Columbia used the “block” system 
during the 1920s and into the 1930s. 
Victor set aside blocks of numbers, in 
multiples of 100 at a time, for the 
exclusive use of the various recording 
centers or portable units, including 
some blocks for affiliated studios in 
Latin America. They might allocate the 
next 1000 numbers in blocks as follow: 
400 to New York, 100 to Camden, 200 
to Chicago, 100 to a travelling portable 
unit; 200 to Argentina. As an example. 
the 48100, 48200, and 48300 blocks 
were used consecutively in New York 
fro mOctober 30, 1928, to late February, 
1929: at the same time. the 48400 block 
was being used in Camden, and the 
48600, 48700 and 48800 blocks in 
Chicago. I have no information on the 
48500 and 48900 blocks. An example of 
a block used by a portable unit is the 
29700-39800 series, recorded successively 
in Bristol, Tennessee; Charlotte, N.C.; 
and Savannah. Ga., coming back to 
Camden at 39872 to finish up the last 
few numbers. Other units made tps 
at other times to Memphis, Atlanta, 
New Orleans, Nashville, Dallas, Boston, 
and Hollywood. 

An unexpected discovery is that 
Victor often used two different blocks 
concurrently in New York, leading me 
to suspect that they had two separate 
studios in that citv. An example: the 
35700 block was recorded in New York 
during June and July, 1926, and in- 
cluded sides by Phil Spitalny. Irving 
Aaronson, Margaret Johnson. Thomas 
Morris. Nat Shilkret. etc. Then both 
the 35900 and the 36000 blocks aopear 
to have been used simultaneously in 
New York during late July into 
September, 1926, with many of the 
same artists, plus the Savoy Bearcats, 
Paul Whiteman, Art Landry, Seattle 
Harmony Kings, etc. Later, the 36500s 
and the 36800s were both used con- 
currently in New York during October 
and November. 1926; 36543-48 were re- 
corded by Art Landry on Oct. 14-15 and 
36829-31 bv Jean Goldkette on Oct. 15. 
Manv more examoles could be cited: 
Ben Pollack’s 48302 on Tan. 24. 1929 
and King Oliver’s 48332-34 on Feb. 1, 


Continued on page 36 
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STANLEY DANCE 


It has been decided that in view of the 
number of issues in the United States, 
recent American records will in future be 
split between Mr. Dance and myself. 
Owing to extreme pressure of work Mr. 
Dance is unable this month to contribute 
so I have taken this opportunity to 
attempt to catch up on some of the 
recent issues. May I point out that as 
far as ‘modern’ jazz records are con- 
cerned some will have to be omitted. 
They will fall into these two categories 
(1) Records which have had simultan- 
eous issue both here and in the U.S.A. 
(2) Records previously issued in G.B. 
Otherwise it is hoped that I will be able 
to list ALL modern Jazz releases on 
LP. All this months list are 12” LP's. 

BRIAN R. HARVEY 


Kai Winding ‘The trombone sound’’; Whistle 
whi'e you work; My little girl; Blue room; 
Nutcracker; Hreeze; Jim and Andy’s; Old 
school ties; Captain Kut-cha; Every girl is my 
valentine; Under a blanket of blue; Sunday; 
Nice work if you can get it: I want to be 
happy (Kai Winding, Wayne Andre; Carl 
Fontana, Dick Lieb, Kenny O’Brien, Jack 
Franktin,, Roy Frazee. 

COLUMBIA CL 936 

Jazzmen Detroit. Afternoon in Paris; You 
turned the tables on me; Apothegh; Your host; 
Cottontai#!; Tom’s thumb. (Pepper Adams, 
Kenny Burrell, Paul Chambers, Kenny Clarke, 
Tommy Fianagan. SAVOY MG _ 12083 

Toshike Akiyosh with Paul Chambers and Ed 
Thigpen. Between me and mys¢e'f; It could 


RECENT 


compiled by 
and 


happen to you; Kyo-shu; Homework; Man- 
hattan address; Sunday afternoon; Blues for 
Toshiko; Soshu no yoru; Softly as in a morning 
sunrise. STORYVILLE STLP 912 

Buddy Colette presented by Sleepy Stein 
“*Tanganyika’’. Green dream; It’s you; A walk 
in the Veldt; How long has this been going on: 
The blindfold test; Jung'e pogo stick; Tang- 
anyika; Wagnervous; And so is love; Coming 
back for more. (Chico Hamilton, Jim Hall, 
Buddy Co‘ette, John Anderson, Gerry Wiggins, 
Curtis Counce). DIG LP Jl0l 

American Recording Society (Granz Mail order 
Club, discs not on sale in any shops) ARS 
G418 The swinging guitar of Tal Farrow. 
Taking a chance on love; Yardbird suite; You 
stepped out of a dream; They can’t take that 
away from me; Like someone in love; Meteor; 
I love you (Tal Farlow; Eddie Costa; Vinnie 
Burke). 

Virgil Gonsalves ‘“‘Jazz San Francisco Style 
(Next week WIGAN styie) Whitewash; Our 
love is here to stay; Lost world; I'll take 
romance; Searles corner; Viva Zapata; Half 
mine; Goody-goody; Gar din; My heart stood 
still; Fascinatin’ rhythm; Bags groove (Virgil 
Gonsalves, Bob Badg'ey, lyde Pound, Gus 
Gustazon, Max Harstein, Ron Crotty). 

LIBERTY LJH 6010 

Count Basie p!ays Joe Williams sings standards. 
‘The Greatest’? Thou swell; There wiil never 
be another you; S’wonderful; Our love is here 
to stay; My baby cares for me; Nevertheless; 
Singin’ in the rain; Fine romance; I can’t 
believe that you’re in love with me; This can’t 
be love; I’m beginning to see the light: Come 
rain or come shine. VERVE V 2016 

Dexter Gordon ‘‘Daddy p‘ays the horn’’ Daddy 


” 


Open 10.00 - 6.00 


NOW YOU HAS JAZZ... 


in large quantities on 78-45-EP and LP 
and we stock the lot! 


Don’t forget we have plenty of second 
-hand discs—all prices. 


Drop us a line or call and see us at. 
THE RECORD 


100, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 
(TEMple Bar 86/9) 


Thurs. 10.00 - 1.00 
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BRIAN R. HARVEY 


the horn; Confirmation; Darn that 
dream; Number four; Autumn in New York: 
You can depend on me (Dexter Gordon, 
Kenny Drew, Leroy Vinnegar, Laurence Mar- 
able. BETHLEHEM BCP 36 
Hank Mobley ‘‘Mob'cy’s Message’’ Bouncin’ with 
Bud; 52nd St. theme; Minor disturbance; Au 
private; Little girl b‘ue; Alternating current 
(Hank Mob!ley, Donald Byrd, Doug Watkins, 
Barry Harris, Art Taylor, Jackie McLean). 
PRESTIGE 7061 
The Modern Jazz Quartet and Jimmy Guiffre at 
Music Inn. Oh Bess, Where’s my Bess; Fugue 
for music Inn; Two degrees East, Three de- 
grees West; Serenade; Fun; Sun dance; The 
man that got away; A morning in Paris; 
Variation no I on God rest ye merry gentle- 
men (John Lewis, Jimmy Guiffre, Milt Jack- 
son, Connie Kay, Percy Heath). 
ATLANTIC LP 1247 
Art Pepper “‘The return of Art Pepper’’ Pepper 
returns; Broadway; You go to my head; Angel 
wings; Funny blues; Five more; Minority; 
Patricia; Mambo de la pinta; Watkin’ out 
blues (Pepper, Jack Sheldon, Russ Freeman, 
Leroy Vinnegar, She'ly Manne. 
JAZZ WEST JWLP 10 
Gil Melle ‘‘Patierns in Jazz’’ The set break; 
Weird vatley: Arab barber b‘ues; Nice ques- 
tion; Moonlight in Vermont; Long ago and far 
away (Gil Melle with Joe Cinderella (one of 
the best guitarists for a very long time) (Oscar 
Pettiford, Ed Thigpen, Eddie Bert) 
BLUE NOTE BLP 1517 
Julian Adderley ‘‘In the land of Hi Fi’’ Dog my 
cats; I’m glad there is you; Blues for bohemia; 
Juniors tune; Between the devil and the deep 
blue sea; Casa de marcel; Little girl blue; T’s 
tune; Broadway at Basin St.; Just Norman; 
I don’t care; Julian Adderley; Nat Adderley; 
Jimmy Cleveland; Bobby Byrne (Ernie Royal, 
Jerome Richardson, Danny Bank, Charlie 
Wright, Keeter Betts, Junior Mance) 
EMARCY 36077 
Paul Chambers with Kenny Drew, Philly Jo 
Jones, John Coltrane. Dexterity; Stab!emate; 
Easy to love; Visitation; John Paul Jones: 
Eastbound JAZZ WEST LP JWLP 7 
Phil Woods ‘‘Pairing Off’’ The Stanley Stomper: 
Cool aid; Suddenly its spring; Pairing off 
{Phil Woods, Gene Quill, Kenny Dorham, 
Donald Byrd, Tommy Flanagan, Doug Watkins, 
Philly Jo Jones) PRESTIGE 7046 
Elmo Hope Sextet ‘“‘Informal Jazz’’ Weeja, 
Po!ka dots and moonbeams; On it, Avalon 
(E!mo Hope, Donald Byrd, Hank Mobley, 
John Coltrane, Paul Chambers, Philly Joe 
Jones PRESTIGE 7043 
Clifford Brown Memorial. Philly J.J.; Choose 
now; Dial B for beauty; Theme of no repeat: 
Stockholm sweetnin’; ’Scuse these blues; Fall- 
ing in love with love; Lover come back to me 
(Clifford Brown, with Art Farmer, Lake 
Guarson, Lars Gullin, Ake Persson, Tadd 
Dameron, Percy Heath etc. etc. 
PRESTIGE 7055 
Jackie McLean Quartet, Quintet and Sextet. 
Sentimental Journey; Why was I born; When 
I fall in love; Contour; Abstraction; Confir- 
mation (Jackie McLean, Hank Mobley, Doug 
Watkins, Donaid Byrd, Mal Waldron, Art 
Taylor). PRESTIGE 7048 
Johnny Coates. Lets get lost; Ding dong the 
witch is dead; If I love again; Love is the 
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sweetest thing: Little girl blues; Sha-ga-da: 
Coates oats; Devil and the deep blue sea; 
Skylark; This is my lucky day; If there is 
someone lovelier than you (Coates p, Wendell 
Marshall b, Kenny Clarke dms). 
SAVOY 12082 
Grorge Wallington. Twins; Polka dot; I'll re- 
member; High score; Hyacinth: Joy bell; I 
didn’t know what time it was; Fine and 
dandy; Knocking out; Igloo; Fairyland; Racing 
(Wallington with Curley Russell, Max Roach, 
Gerry Mulligan, Kai Winding, Brew Moore). 
SAVOY MG 12081 
Jacksonville. Now's the time; In a_ sentimental 
mood; Mood Indigo; Azure; Minor concep- 
tion; Soul in three-quarters (Milt Jackson, 
Lucky Thompson, Hank oJnes, Wende!l Mar- 
shall, Kenny Clarke). SAVOY MG _ 12080 
Chariie Parker ‘‘News Takes’? Now’s the time: 
Billie’s bounce; Ko Ko etc. etc. (no other 
titles available at present) with Dizzy Gilles- 
pie, Miles Davis, Bud Powell, Max Roach. 
Curly Russell. SAVOY MG _ 12079 
Bill Russo ‘‘The world of Alcina’? The world of 
Alcina: Under the greenwood trees: The first 
Saturday in May; Speculum; Bill’s b'ues: 
L’affaire bugs (scratchy); For my sister featur- 
ing among many woodwind and string instru- 
ments the following: Bill Russo, Bill Trujillo 
and Israel Crosby (strayed far hasn’t he) 
ATLANTIC 124! 
Rilly Taylor ‘‘At the London House”? The Lon- 
don House; It might as well be spring (what 
again!); Gone with the wind; Love is here to 
stay; Midnight piano; I cover the waterfront: 
Stella by starlight (Billy Taylor, Percy Brice, 
Earl May). ABC PARAMOUNT 134 
Cal Tjader Quintet. I want to be happy; The 
nearness of you; A minor goof; Pete Kelly’s 
blues; Undecided; Philade!phia mambo; Flam- 
ingo; Stomping at the Savoy; Laura; Lullaby of 
Birdland (Cal Tjader, Manuel Duran, Carlos 
Duran, Luis Miranda, Beyardo Velarde). 
FANTASY 3232 
J. J. Johnson ‘‘J is for jazz’? Naptown U.S.A.: 
It might as well be spring; Tumbling tumb!e- 
weed with trigger; Angel eyes; Solar; Over- 
drive; Undecided; Never let me go: Chasin’ 
the bird; Cube steak (J. J. Johnson, Bobby 
Jaspar, Elvin Jones, Percy Heath, Wilbur 
Litt'e. Tommy Flanagan, Hank Jones). 
COLUMBIA CL 935 
Lawrence “Marable-James Clay ‘‘Tenorman’’ 
The devil and the deep b!ue sea: Easy living: 
Minor meeting: Airtight; Willow weep for me; 
Three fingers; Lover man: Marb‘es (Lawrence 
Marable, James Clay. Jimmy Bond, Sonny 
Clarke). JAZZ WEST LP JWLP-8 
Paul Quinichette ‘‘The kid from Denver’’ Happy 
feeling; Honeysuckle rose; Big deal; The kid 
from Denver; Come rain or shine: Pardon the 
blues: Please; Start here; Pennies from heaven: 
(Thad Jones; Reunald Jones; Joe Newman: 
Henry Coker; Bill Graham; Nat Pierce; Freddie 
Green; Sonny Payne; Eddie Jones). 
DAWN DLP 1109 
Ruby Braff with Dave Mc Kenna. Dancing in 
the dark; Blue prelude; Why was TI born: 
Blue (and broken hearted): If I could be with 
you; I’m crazy bout my baby; Louisiana; It’s 
wonderful; Almost like being in love; Lover, 
come back to me; IT must have that) man 
(Ruby Braff, Dave McKenna, Al Lucas and 
Buzzy Drootin). ABC PARAMOUNT 141 
Jammin’ with Gene. Jammin’ with Gene: We'll 
be together again; Not really the blues; Gene 
Ammona, Jackie McLean, Art Farmer, Donald 
Byrd, Mal Waldron, Art Taylor). 
PRESTIGE 7060 
Presenting Ernie Henry (what on earth for!) 
Gone with the wind; Orient; Free Flight: 
Checkmate; Active ingredients; I should care: 
Cleo’s chant (Ernie Henry, Kenny Dorham, 
Kenny Drew, Wilbur Ware; Art Taylor). 
RIVERSIDE RLP 12.222 
Billie Holiday ‘‘Lady sings the blues’’ Lady sings 
the blues; Travelin’ light; IT must have that 
man: Some other spring: Strange fruit; No 
good man; God bless the child; Good morning 
heartache: Love me or leave me; Too mar- 
vellous for words; Willow ween for me: I 
thought about you (Tony Scott, Charlie 
Shavers, Paul Quinichette, Aron Bell, Kenny 
Burrell, Wynton Kelly, Lenny McBrowne 


(who?), Harry Edison, Willie Smith, Bobby 
Tucker, Red Callender, Chico Hamilton). 
CLEF MGC 721! 
Don Elliott at the modern jazz room. It might 
as well be spring; But not for me; Isn't it 
romantic; NBC blues; It could happen to you; 
I only have eyes for you; I remember you 
(Don Elliott (Alias the octopus), Bob Corwin, 
Ernie Furtado, Jimmy Campbell). 
ABC PARAMOUNT 142 
Quincy Jones “This is how I feel about Jazz” 
Walkin’: sleepin bee: Sermonette; Stock- 
holm sweetnin’; Evening in Paris; Boo’s blues 
featuring Art Farmer, Ernie Royal, Joe Wil- 
der, Jimmy Cleveland, Urbie Green, Gene 
Quill, Phil Woods, Lucky Thompson, Herbie 
Mann, Zoot Sims, Jack Nimitz, Billy Taylor, 
Hank Jones, Charlie Mingus, Paul Chambers, 
Charlie Persip. In this personnel I tried to 
pick some of the best known names, you can 
see what happened, a veritable who's who of 
Jazz! ABC PARAMOUNT 149 
Zoot Sims plays alto, tenor and _ baritone. 
B'inuet; The trouble with me; Where you at; 
Zonkin’; Noshin’; Major Major; Minor Minor; 
Pegasus (Zoot Sims, Johnny Williams, Knobby 
Totah, Gus Johnson). 
ABC PARAMOUNT 155 
The Four-Most Guitars Raney, Wayne, Garcia. 
Puma. Two dreams of Soma; I'm _ old 
fashioned; You stepped out of a dream; Time 
was: Scholars mate; Easy living: Ain’t misbe- 
. having; Gone with the wind: Lil’ basses; If 
I love again; Yesterdays (Dick Garcia, Joe 
Puma, Al Levitt, Jimmy Raney, Hall, Overton, 
John Wilson, Teddy Kotick, Nick Stabulas, 
Chuck Wayne, Dave Schildkraut ete etc.) 
ABC PARAMOUNT 109 
The Oscar Pettiford Orchestra in Hi Fi. The 
pendulum; At falcon’s lair; The gentle art of 
love; Not so sleepy: Speculation: Smoke sig- 
nal; Nica’s tempo; Deep passion; Sunrise; 
Sunset; Perdido; Two French fries (featuring 
Ernie Royal, Art Farmer, Jimmy Cleveland, 
Gigi Gryce. Julius Watkins, Jerome Richard- 
son, Osie Johnson, Lucky Thompson etc. etc) 
ABC PARAMOUNT 135 
The Urbie Green Big Band. Cherokee; | ain't 
got nobody; Stella by starlight; Little john: 
With the wind and rain in my hair; Round 
Midnight; Sleep; Soft Winds;  Springsville: 
Plain Billfrom Bluesville;: Home (featuring Al 
Cohn, Joe Wilder, Lou McGarity, Jack Les- 
berg, Vinnie Burke, Osie Johnson, Danny Bank, 
Osie Johnson etc. etc.) 
ABC PARAMOUNT 137 


Horace Silver Quintet. Cool eyes, Shirl. Camo 
flage; Enchantment; Senor blues; Virgo; For 
heavens sake (with Donald Byrd, Hank Mob- 
ley, Horace Silver, Doug Watkins, Louis 
Hayes). 

BLUE NOTE BLPIS539 

Osie Johnson Orchestra “A bit of the blues” 
Ninety eight cents: If I'd been on my way: 
Thats what I get: Muddy gutter: Fiv high litt'e 
bridge; Hey let the sin juice flow: Rhinoceros 
You showed me the way: Never no more 
All I want is my clothes; Half loved: Baby let 
me wear your hat (including Nick Travis, Al 
Cohn, Hank Jones, Milt Hinton, Hal Me 
Kusick, Barry Galbraith etc). 

VICTOR LPM 1369 

Buddy Childers with Arnold Ross, Harry Babasin. 
Boone Stines Buffy; You call it madness; 
Holiday house (two takes); It’s gotta be happy: 
You go to my head; Indiana; Bernie’s tune 

LIBERTY LJH 6013 

Jimmy Raney with Bob Brookmeyer. The flag 
is up; Get off that roof; Jim’s tune; No one 
but me; Too late now; Isn’t it romantic: How 
long has this being going on; No male for me 
Gimmy Raney, Bobby Brookmeyer, Osie John- 
son, Teddy Kotick, Dick Katz, Hank Jones) 

ABC PARAMOUNT 129 

Sonny Rollins “Tenor Madness’’ Tenor madness 
When your lover has gone; Pauls pal; My 
reverie; The most beautiful girl in the world 
(Bryden again?) (Philly Jo Jones, Paul Cham- 
bers, Red Garland, John Coltrane) 

PRESTIGE 7047 

Candido with Al Coha Mambo Inn: Vl be 
back for more; Stomping at the Savoy; Candi 
bar; Broadway: Perdido; Indian summer; 
Candido’s camera; Cheek to cheek (with Joe 
Puma, Dick Katz. Ted Somner, Whitey Mit- 
chetl (Red’s brother) 

ABC PARAMOUNT 125 

PRallads and blues Milt Jackson. So in love 
These foolish things; Solitude; The song is 
ended; They didn’t betieve me: How high the 
moon: Gerry’s b'ues; Hello: Bright Blues (Milt 
Jackson, Lucky Thompson, John Lewis, 
Skeeter Best, Oscar Pettiford, Kenny Clarke, 
Barney Kessel, Lawrence Marable) 

ATLANTIC 1241 

Miles) Davis Collectors items Compulsion 
Werd blues; No line; Compulsion; The ser- 
pents tooth ciwe takes); No line (Miles Davis. 
Sonny Rollins, Charlie Parker, Walter Bishop. 
Percy Heath, Philly Jo Jones, Tommy Flana- 
gan, Paul Chambers, Art Taylor) 

PRESTIGE 7044 
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File your Jazz Journals in an 


EASIBINDER 


Here is the ideal method with which to 
preserve’your!monthly copies of JAZZ 
JOURNAL. Copies can be inserted as 
received, giving full protection and obvi- 
ating loss or damage. 

This self-binder opens flat at any page 
and is strongly made from stiff board 
covered in leather cloth, 

The EASIBINDER is supplied with title, 
volume number and year, gold blocked 
on spine at 13/6 post free 


Order now and avoid disappointment. 


JAZZ JOURNAL Ltd. 


The Cottage, 27? Willow Vale, 
London, W.12. 


DISCOMANIA — from page 33 


1929 (both New York); but meanwhile 
another block was also being used in 
New York, with Oliver recording on 
Jan. 16, 1929, on matrices 49649-51, and 
Pollack on 49673-75 (Jan. 22). This 
would explain such cases where a 
higher matrix number is ftom an earlier 
— if this assumption of two New 

York studios is correct. 

When a single recording session uses 
up the last matrix in one block and the 
first in the next block assigned to that 
studio, a gap of several hundred num- 
bers might arise. Several cases are 
known:  Ellington’s “The Mooche” 
(matrix 47799; Oct. 30, 1928) ends one 
New York block, and the next block 
assigned to that particular studio began 
with 48100, so the other Ellington sides 
recorded that same day have matrices 
48100-03 inclusive. Hoagy Carmichael’s 
“One Night in Havana” (matrix 48899; 
Feb. 19, 1929) ends a Chicago block; 
and the next Chicago block assigned be- 
gan with 50500, so that Carmichael’s 
“Walkin’ The Dog” (50500 same date) 
is consecutive with 48899. 

The Columbia Fhonograph Co. 
apparently did not permanently maintain 
recording studios in Chicago and other 
centers outside of New York, but would 
send recording crews to various cities 
for a month or two at a time to record 
the local talent. They would set aside 
blocks of 50 or more matrices for use 
by the travelling units. meanwhile using 
the next blocks of numbers in New 
York, and then picking up and using 
any remaining numbers when _ the 
travelling unit returned. 

My interpretation of the following 
segment of the Columbia matrix series 
is as follows: 145700 block—New York; 
regular series. 


145800-145868—assigned to Chicago; 

of this block 
o New York. 

145900- 145950—assigned to Los Angeles 
remainder of block to 
New York. 

146000-146250—assigned to travelling 
unit (Atlanta, New 
Orleans). 

146251-146200 ork. assigned to New 


The recordings in Atlanta occupied 
matrices 14600-146175, those in New 
Orleans 146176 - 146226. The Los 
Angeles block assigned was apparently 
insufficient for the recordings to be made, 
so 146227-146230 were then used in Los 
Angeles, immediately following 145950. 
By this date, the New York matrices had 
reached 146288, so the remainder of the 
Atlanta-etc. block was used up for New 
York recordings (146231-250), and then 
the regular numeration was resumed at 
146289. 

On a chronological basis. then, the 
New York matrices are in this order: 
145700 (Feb. 29, 1928) through 145799 


(March 23, 1928). 

145869 (March 23. 1928) through 145899 
(April 3, 1928). 

145951 (April 3. 1928) through 145999 
(April 12, 1928). 

146251 (April 12. 1928) through 146288 
(May 1, 1928). 

146231 (May 4, 1928) through 146250 
(May 13, 1928). 

146289 (May 16, 1928). and so on. 

Matrices 145899 and 145951 were both 

recorded by Lou Gold’s Orchestra on 

April 3 and are consecutive: 145999 and 

146251 were both recorded by Sascha 

Jacobsen on April 12. and are consecu- 


tive. I hope this discussion serves to 
explain some anomalous matrix 
numberings. 


PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 
AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUARTERLY — 9/- 


Trial Cop 


py. 
BULLETIN HOT CLUB de FRANCE (Hugues Panassié). 1/6 


per copy. 


JAZZ HOT (Chas. Delaunay)—25/- per year 2/5- Trial Copy. 
issues (1950-1951) at 
bargain prices, 6 for 6/6 or 3 for 3/6. Post Free 
1956 complete-bound, 35/-, post 9d. 
PICKUP. Back numbers available. 6d. per copy, 3 for 1/3. 
RECORD CHANGER. 30/- ver year. Single copies 2/6 each. 
Also FATS WALLER. Illus. 2/9 per copy. Post Free. 
Louis Armstrong, Baby Dodds, Duke 
Ellington, Earl Hines, Ma Rainey (4 colours), Josh White. 
10d. each, 2d post. On art paper. 3/4 any four. Post Free. 
Piano copies of famous JELLY ROLL 
Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ 
Boy Blues. The Crave. The Naked Dance. Frog-I-More Rag. 
The Miserere. Sweet Substitute. Why? We are Elks. If You 
Knew. My Home Is In a Southern Town. 


FROM : JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE, 
27 wane VALE, LONDON, W.12. 


JAZZ JOURNAL. Selection of back 


JAZZ JOURNAL. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


SHEET MUSIC. 
MORTON numbers—-Big Fat Ham. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISMENTS 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 
not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Bold type 6d. per word. 
NON-IRON poplin shirts, white. Latest cutaway collar style 
and plastic drip-dry hanger, small medium or outsize 27/6 
Also white non-iron nylon tricot 144- 17 
inch collar 30/- including postage. Send P.O. stating collar 
114a Central Drive, 


Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. 


including postage. 


size to Piccadilly Styles, Dept. J., 
Blackpool, 


PHOTOPEN CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. Caters for 


amateur photographers and camera users everywhere in the 


per year. 1/3 world. 


Lancs. 


mended since 
Brighton. 


Columbia 


particulars. 


THE ASHLEY MARRIAGE BUREAU, 
Street, Manchester. offers a personal service for your future 


Ideal for both sexes who wish to correspond and 
exchange photos with other amateurs. 
stamps for full detils to Photopen (Z), March Street, Burnley. 


Send s.a.e. and 5d. 


HINES HRS. Morton Generals, Ory Crescents. others, sell, or 
trade for LPs—Nelson. 
Catharines, Ont., 

“85 TRADITIONAL 78's and LP’s for sale. Several deletions, 
s.a.e. FREEMAN, 37 Greville Hall, London, N.W.6 


SOCIAL INTRODUCTIONS, all ages, everywhere. 
1943. Testimonials and details free — 
FRIENDLY FOLK ASSOCIATION, Upnorth Street. 


223 Ontario Street, Avt 9, St. 


Canada. 


WANTED — Will purchase LAUREL and HARDY — British 
DX370 
HOLLAND, 186 Kent Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


xn FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 231 Baker Street. London 
N.W.1. Founded 1940. Members everywhere. 


and Advise Price. Condition. J. 


Write for 


10 Corporation 


happiness. Genuine introductions. 


FRIENDSHIPS — Fen, Personal, Life Partners. Every district. 
All ages. Photo Service. Write for fascinating details and 
Brochure of actual 
Denton, Manchester. 


UNEXPLORED STOCK of deleted, foreign, rare discs, includ- 
ing MANY WALLERS. Also good value slight-used LPs. 
some cool. We are keen to buy or exchange discs. Overseas 
enquiries especially welcome. Write now before we go 
mad..-GEORGE AND STAN, Music Haven, 50 Princes 


photographs. — EDNA HANSON, 


Street, Dundee, Scotland, 
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An Event! 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN MARCH 
Price 10/- (plus 6d. postage ) 


Vols. 2, 3, 4,5 IN STOCK—10/- each 
Vol. |. QUITE OUT OF PRINT, BUT WE CAN SUPPLY 
“HOT DISCOGRAPHY” (VOL. |.)—AN EXCELLENT 
SUBSTITUTE—FOR 5/6 post free. 
TO ANY CUSTOMER ORDERING ALL FIVE VOLUMES 
OF JAZZ DIRECTORY WE GIVE A COPY 
OF H.D. (Vol. 1) FREE 


Write now to 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 


J.R.R.A. Founder Member 


P.S. Inland customers ! Have you joined our Record Club yet ? 
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THE GREATEST JA 


“BIG BILL BLUES ”’ 


12’ L.P. LAE 12009 


Big Bill Blues; Make My Get 
Away; Hey Hey Baby; Stand Your 
Test in Judgement; Willie Mae 
Blues; Letter To My Baby: Black. 
Brown and White; John Henry: 
Louise Louise; Do Right Blues: 
House Rent Stomp; Hollerin’ and 
Cryin’ Blues 


VOGU 


Extended Play 


“BIG BILL BROONZY 
SINGS THE BLUES ”’ 
EPV 1024. Hey Bud Blues; Baby 


Please Don’t Go; Down by the 
Riverside; Kind Hearted Blues 


““MORE BLUES 


EPV 1107. Guitar Shuffle; Coal 
Black Curley: Jt.onesome Road: 
When Did You Leave Heaven 


or 


113-115 FULHAM ROAD LONDON, S.W.3. 


II CATALOGUE IN 


HEAR 
Mr. BROONZY’S 
FINEST 
RECORDINGS 
ON 


VOGUE 


78 r.p.m. 


V.2068 Back Water Blues; Lone- 
some Road Blues 
V.2073 the 
Land Blues 
V.2074 John 
1890 

V.2075 Big Bill Blues; Hey Hey 
Baby 

V.2076 House Rent Stomp: 
Moppin’ Blues 

V.2077. Black. Brown and White: 
zelin’ Low Down 

V.2078 Make My Getaway: What 
I Used to Do 


Evenin’; Low 


Henry; Blues in 


The 


Tel. : KNightsbridge 4256-7-8 


Printed by H. C. Dunckley (Wrotham) Ltd., Borough Green, Kent. 
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